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Cuapter XII. 
KITTY’S CHRISTMAS. 


HE first bright dry days of autumn came and went ; then the cold 
white mists of November lay about the bare black woods, and 
the land was very dreary. Kitty used to take long walks with the 
children, shivering from head to foot, and ready to ery of discomfort. 
Winter to her had hitherto meant something cheerful, indolent, and 
luxurious. In Paradise Place, as soon as the first snows came, one 
big fire used to be kept up somewhere, and everybody spent the most 
part of the day near it. Neither Perry nor Mrs. Cornford ever worked 
much in cold weather; and after half an hour's zealous endurance of 
their freezing studios, they would come to the fire, and respectively 
cook, darn, sketch, and read French novels in company. The little 
girls squatted on the floor, and took a stray lesson in something or 
other—perspective, counterpoint, French, or elocution, as the case might 
be. Kitty had an arm-chair and an amusing book to read; one or two 
of Perry’s friends looked in for a chat, and the winter’s day, which 
began for them between ten and eleven in the morning, ended 
tolerably early at night. 

Here at Shelley House the winter day seemed interminable. Dr. 
Norman liked the children to be up early, and Kitty had to get up 
ere it was fairly light, and go through the long process of dressing, so 
as to be down by a little past eight o’clock. She had a fire in her 
bedroom ; but Shelley House was spacious and cold, and she often 
contrasted it regretfully with the warm dingy little place at Fulham. 
After breakfast came the daily governess and lessons, then lunch, the 
long monotonous walk, and the five o’clock dinner. Dinner was not 
so dull because Dr. Norman would be present, but he had grown less 
sociable during the last few weeks, and looked as if in trouble, Kitty 
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thought. There was one milestone to break this dull road, namely, 
Mrs. Wingfield’s increasing friendliness. Mrs. Wingfield tried hard to 
persuade Kitty to spend Christmas with her, and Kitty would have 
liked it, but the bare proposition brought a Round Robin of depreca- 
tions, to which she yielded at once. Kitty had dined occasionally with 
her new friend, and that she found delightful. The party consisted of 
two or three of Mrs. Wingfield’s Indian friends only; there was no 
Laura present to keep down the amusing gossip of Indian life; the 
meats and drinks were superb, the men pleasant and worldly, and 
everything just as Kitty hked it. How she wished Perry had been 
there! she could have flirted with him, and no one would have seen 
the harm. Mrs. Wingfield and Kitty had grown intimate to such a 
point now, that they called each other Myra and Kitty. Myra had 
told Kitty all her secrets, Kitty sitting at her feet all the while. 
On the occasion of the last little dinner, Myra had presented her 
with a very costly brooch, whispering, as she slipped it into her hand, 
“T will give you something much more beautiful, if you will go to 
Calcutta with me,” and Kitty crimsoned pleasurably, all sorts of visions 
floating before her mind. 

She naturally showed the brooch to the children, and the story of it 
reached Dr. Norman’s ears. He listened more inquisitively than the 
occasion would seem to warrant; even asked to see the brooch, turned 
it over in a speculative way, then returned it, saying: 

“Mrs. Wingfield is very lavish in her gifts, certainly.” 

Kitty never lost her temper, but it provoked her that Dr. Norman, 
who never gave her anything, should seem to grudge her acceptance 
of so beautiful a gift. 

“You don’t like Mrs. Wingfield, I know,” she said, “and that is 
why I did not show you her gift at first.” 

He looked as if bound to explain himself, but the children were 
present, and it was impossible for him to abuse Kitty’s friends in their 
hearing. The first time he found her alone, he went back to the subject. 

“T cannot honestly say that I know any harm of Mrs. Wingfield,” 
he said, “nor have I had much opportunity of knowing her; but the 
little I have seen, I do not like: she seems to mea person of thoroughly 
ill-regulated mind.” 

Kitty smiled. 

“Oh! Dr. Norman, I have an ill-regulated mind myself. Why 
should I want perfection in my friends ?” 

“Ts she really your friend ?” 

“She is so kind to me, I can hardly feel as if she were not, though 
we see very little of each other. I have avoided going oftener because 
you objected to it.” 

“Thank you,” Dr. Norman said. “Mrs. Wingfield is not wise in 
her choice of friends, from all that I have heard; though, as far as 
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social position goes, they are everything one could desire; but that is 
not all. A high moral and intellectual tone is much more important.” 

“Mrs. Wingfield and her friends are all reading people,” Kitty said. 

“Oh! what is that a sign of? Reading to kill time is a vicious 
amusement.” 

Kitty looked hurt, and Dr. Norman hastened to qualify his speech. 
“Of course, I can only speak from a very partial experience, and I ask 
your pardon if J have been unfair to your friend. One is apt to get 
crabbed if left to oneself. I know that my house is a dull one——” 

“Oh no!” began Kitty. 

“Dull for you, at least,” he went on, “as the children are too young 
to be companions, and I too old and too careworn.” 

He said this with a little sigh. 

~ “Tt is not want of companionship that drives me to Mrs. Wing- 
field’s, I assure you. It is because she is so kind to me, and is always 
wanting me to be with her.” 

“Could not you and Laura get up some small evening parties 
amongst the neighbours by way of amusing yourselves? Pray 
understand that I wish you to do exactly as you like in that respect.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“And do not hesitate to ask down any relative or friend of your 
own if you wish it. The house is so large that there is plenty of room, 
even if Regy comes home.” 

Kitty caught up the last words, “If Regy comes home,” and looked 
inquisitive. Dr. Norman explained the matter hastily. The boy had 
been invited to stay with friends, and he should urge him to do so. 

“There is too much noise in the house when Reg ‘ey is at home,” he 
added ; “I don’t know how to support it:” and with this he went. 

This explanation by no means satisfied Kitty. She did not care 
much about Regy’s coming home, but she felt that Dr. Norman had 
not given her a full explanation of the matter, and it puzzled her. 
Had Regy been getting into debt, or into any other scrape? Had 
Dr. Norman any idea of his having made love to her ? 

Two or three days passed and Regy’s name was not mentioned ; till 
one morning Dr. Norman said, with evident satisfaction, that Regy 
had been invited to spend Christmas with some friends, and that he 
had accepted the invitation. Amongst the young people there was 
natural lamentation at this news; but Kitty talked of the Christmas- 
tree, of the dance to follow, and of other bright things in prospect, so 
that the cloud was a transient one. She set to work about these 
festivities with no very light heart. It is not easy to live vicariously, 
and this is what she was trying to do. What part and lot had she 
with these gay young things? still less, what part and lot had she 
with a studious, unsociable man like Dr. Norman? With Mrs. Wing- 
field she felt more at ease, but it was more than ever difficult for her 
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to see her now. She never accepted an invitation to go there 
without some sort of discussion with Dr. Norman beforehand ; at times 
he would be hurt, at others irritated, never indifferent, and yet she 
went. It seemed so hard to give up the only gaiety that came in her 
way, and Mrs. Wingfield might prove a very useful friend. She once 
hinted this to Dr. Norman, but he would not see her meaning, and 
stuck to his text—Mrs. Wingfield was not a person to be intimate with. 
Kitty thought it a little unamiable of Dr. Norman to say this, with 
the evident intention of keeping her away. She tried to serve two 
masters, yielding apparently to Dr. Norman’s wishes, and all the while 
growing more intimate with Mrs. Wingfield. Serving two masters is 
desperate work. Brains and nervous power wear away at a terrible 
rate under the unnatural tension imposed upon them, and one is 
almost sure to lose the game in the end. 

A day or two before Christmas, she lunched with Mrs. Wingtield ; it 
was a pleasant thing to do. Mrs. Wingfield was the quintessence of 
hospitality, and could, moreover, be very entertaining when alone with 
a friend. Kitty felt herself, for the nonce, the Kitty of old. She 
laughed, said smart things, made amusing commentaries on Mrs. 
Wingfield’s stories, and was altogether delightful. 

Fortunately a snow-storm came on. 

“T shall keep you till to-morrow morning,” Mrs. Wingfield said. 
“Oh, how nice that will be! Sit down, darling, in that nice arm- 
chair, put your feet on a footstool, and when we have each had just 
one little bit of sleep, we'll be entertaining again.” 

Kitty obeyed, and both ladies nodded and napped till it grew dusk, 
and tea was brought in; then they sat sipping it over the fire, in a 
luxury of growing confidence. 

“JT will tell you what I have been thinking of,” Mrs. Wingfield said, 
atter a little pause, and looking straight into Kitty’s face as she spoke. 
“T do so sicken of living alone. I want some one to be fond of me, 
and help me to scold the servants and to choose my dresses. I should 
like to have you in my house always. Do you say Yes or No, Kitty ?” 

Kitty’s heart beat fast, but she controlled herself and spoke quiie 
collectedly. 

“Dear Myra!” she said, with a little surprised laugh, “how can 
one say Yes or No in a minute to such a proposal asthat? It takes 
one’s breath away like an offer of marriage.” 

“ But if you had an offer of marriage you would say Yes or No at 
once. Women’s opinions are always formed on some things.” 

Kitty took her friend’s hand and pressed it gratefully. 

“ It is not myself I am considering,” she said, ‘ but others.” 

“ What others ?” Mrs. Wingfield asked. 

Kitty mentioned the Normans as first claimants upon her, then she 
talked very vaguely of old friends and connections at home—in Fulham. 
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“| have two homes and two families,” she added, “ and it would be 
difficult for me to break entirely from either. But I am grateful, dear 
Myra, and I should like to come to you better than anything. I 
should, indeed.” 

“How nice it would be! oh, how nice it would be!” Myra went 
on. “I would take you up to London with me for the season; I 
would be exactly to you as an elder sister, and if you married, I would 
vive you a superb wedding breakfast.” 

Kitty kissed her friend in a tender deprecating way, as if such good- 
ness were quite too much for her. 

“ You hesitate?” Mrs. Wingfield said. 

“ Yes, I hesitate,” Kitty answered; “and I have not the courage to 
tell you why.” 

“You are too proud to accept anything from me.” 

“T need not be very proud to shrink from accepting so much,” 
Kitty answered ; and then, still holding the tips of Myra’s fingers, she 
made a long speech. 

“ You see, dearest Myra,” she said, “ that I am a very weak-minded 
creature, and should never be able to support the humiliation of being 
« poor church-mouse in a rich priory. I should always be comparing 
myself to you, a tatterdemalion to a princess, and you would not like 
to feel that you were continually humiliating your friend in the eyes of 
the world. I am of a good but poor family, and not one of my 
relations can help me to support the social position to which I was 
born. I have hardly any income. Dear Myra, how can I come to 
you so ? If you were old, and disagreeable, and ugly, I would be to you 
as a kind of companion.” 

“T would give you « hundred a year to-morrow,” interrupted Mrs. 
Wingtield, “if you would come so now,” snapping somewhat coarsely 
the silken thread of Kitty’s sentimental discourse. “No one need 
know what arrangements we two make; [ll call you my cousin.” 

Kitty began to speak ; then stopped, smiled hesitatingly, and tinally 
said with a sudden charming frankness : 

“ After all, Myra, I do love you, and I think if you gave me a left- 
off dress I would wear it for your sake.” 

“T would give you lots of new dresses,” interrupted Mrs. Wingfield. 

Kitty went on : 

‘‘ Suppose, dearest, that I do come to live with you: I must keep up 
the appearance of a lady in order not to shame my friend ; if I con- 
sented to be your butler, housekeeper, accountant—anything but com- 
panion ; need our affections suffer because I accept wages in exchange ? 
You know I must go out as governess when I leave Shelley House, or 
earn my living somehow.” 

“Do, do come to me!” urged Mrs. Wingfield ; “it would be so much 
nicer than teaching for you, and nicer than anything for me.” And the 
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two ladies talked and talked till dinner-time, and Dr. Norman’s car- 


- riage, which had come to fetch Kitty, was sent away in order that they 


might talk a little more, and ere bed-time came it was all settled. 

“There is one last thing I have to ask of you,” Kitty said, as the 
two parted in Mrs. Wingfield’s dressing-room. “ Let us keep our own 
counsel for the next few days. Dr. Norman is a great deal worried 
just now; Clevy is home, and makes the children so noisy, you know, 
and J am sure he would be greatly distressed at the bare mention of 
my leaving E 

“Being in love with you?” 

Kitty ignored the idea with a very great deal of composure, and 
added: “ It is a compact, isn’t it, Myra?” 

Whereupon Myra, who was getting sleepy, nodded in token of 
aflirmation, gave Tom-tom, who slept outside her door, a little 
admonishing kick, which meant that he was to close the corridor and 
put out the lights, and then went off to bed very satisfied with the 
turn aflairs had taken. We fancy Katty did not sleep much that night. 
Having made up her mind, she could not lay her head down on “the 
pillow and sleep till the dawn, child-wise. She had not calculated 
upon any change of fortune coming so suddenly. A hundred a year 
and a home of ease seemed very great things to her; and she thought 
she could not be wrong in accepting them for a time—Kitty tacked 
this proviso to ev erything. 

She would fain have become a fashionable lady, and lived after the 
manner of Mrs. Wingfield; she would fain have married for love, and 
made Perry happy; she would fain have staid with the Normans and 
made them happy too. How was she to choose the right casket ? 

Ti is true that she had consented, after great persuasion, to accept 
something in the shape of a salary from Dr. Norman when it was 
arranged that she should stay as companion to his children. But how 
different it would be to live with Myra! 





Cuapter XIII. 
KITTY’S CHRISTMAS CONTINUED. 

‘Tux children’s party occupied Kitty’s time and thoughts so entirely 
next day, that she had no time to dwell upon her own aflairs. She 
shut herself up for one quarter of an hour; but it was quite im- 
possible to clear her thoughts, and resolve upon the best means of 
breaking her news to Dr. ‘Norman. He was so helpless, and she so 
helpful, that she knew he would set himself strongly against her 
taking such a step. And what then? 

She went downstairs, and acted the part of hostess to thirty children 
perfectly, though she was wishing herself anywhere else. 

It disappointed her a little that Dr. Norman had placed no gift for 
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her on the Christmas-tree. A silver thimble ‘would have seemed 
gracious coming from him at such a time, or a sixpenny neck-ribbon. 
There was nothing, and yet Dr. Norman accepted the slippers she 
had worked for him as if a gift from her was natural and pleasant. 
The children all screamed out in a breath: “Oh, papa! have you 
nothing for Kitty?” but he changed the subject—a little awkwardly, 
Kitty thought. When all the young folks had gone, and even Laura’s 
anxiety to help her friend had succumbed to the extreme of drowsi- 
ness, Dr. Norman peeped into the drawing-room. 

What a scene it was! The chairs were lying about in rows, like 
files of infantry under fire; the tables were overturned, and choked 
up with shot and shell ; in other words, balls, and toys of every descrip- 
tion; the old square piano might be called the Hougomont of this 
domestic Waterloo, being barricaded to the summit with every available 
piece of furniture. Kitty moved amid the scene of destruction like an 
emblematic figure of peace. She had not been torn to pieces during 
Blindman’s Buff ; she had lost neither life nor limb in the fray of Hunt 
the Slipper. Her hair was smooth and bright, her pretty dress in no 
degree disordered, her movements slow and calm. 

She did not know that Dr. Norman was looking at her, and went 
her way, picking up Prissy’s sash here, Laura’s necklace there, with 
so womanly, nay, motherly, a care, that his eyes filled. He thought 
of his dead wife, and of the way in which she used to care for his 
children thus from morning till night. It seemed to him that any 
woman who so loved his children, her children, must be good, and 
tender, and true. On a sudden, Kitty looked up. 

“These children, oh these children!” she said, laughing. “It’s a 
mercy we've a roof left to sleep under, Dr. Norman.” 

“You ought to be asleep now,” he answered ; “ how tired you look !” 

She shut her eyes, and yawned, a very pretty little yawn, admitting 
that She was sleepy, adding: “Christmas Eve comes only once a 
year.’ 

Dr. Norman again pressed her to go to bed, holding out his hand . 
as he said good-night. It was a very cold little hand that she gave 
liim, and he saw that the fire was out. 

“Oh, Miss Silver!” he cried in dismay, “this is too bad of you. 
What shall we all do if you are ill? Come into my study and get 
warm before going upstairs. I have a fire there.” 

She felt cold, and followed him to the study, willingly. He put her 
in an arm-chair, made her drink a glass of wine, and, sitting opposite 
to her, talked of many things in a friendly and confidential way. 
Kitty’s old liking for Dr. Norman came back again. He had seemed 
distant and self-absorbed of late, and she fancied that he was losing 
interest in her. But on this Christmas Eve he showed himself so 
alive to her comfort in small things, so chivalrously courteous, and so 
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evidently pleased to be near her, that she felt as if she should never 
have courage to tell him her resolve. When she had said good-night, 
and Dr. Norman was left alone, he fell into a long train of thought. 
He had been trying for weeks past to make up his mind on a very 
important point, and the deliberation filled every leisure hour. 

Should he marry Kitty ? 

He was not in love with her, she was not in love with him; but 
they liked each other, and there were a hundred interests to bring 
them nearer if he gave her his name. His first marriage had been 
perfect; he did not expect a second to be like it; but there could be 
degrees of domestic happiness, and he thought that Kitty would make 
him happier than any other woman he knew. She seemed very 
lonely ; she had no fortune; he felt a man’s sense of protectiveness 
urging him to take her to his heart, and keep the world from being 
unkind to her evermore. Had Kitty been a coquette, impulsive, of a 
more demonstrative nature, he would have lacked courage to marry 
her ; but she was so calm, so even-tempered, so tender to the children, 
that he felt he should be running no risk for himself. It is natural 
for a man to think women happier when married. Dr. Norman, though 
by no means an egotist, never feared that it could be a great risk for 
Kitty. True, she was young and he was middle-aged ; but how many 
young girls do marry men double their years, and are happy ! 

Then Dr. Norman thought of his children one at a time, and of the 
probable influence his second marriage would have upon them. He 
smiled as he recalled Regy’s fancied passion, for Dr. Norman had natu- 
rally heard rumours of this—thinking, what will poor foolish Regy say 
to me for having forestalled him? But he reflected that Regy would be 
very little at home for the next few years, and, even if he were, could but 
be better off for having Kitty to take something between a motherly and 
sisterly care of him. With regard to Laura, Dr. Norman had no mis- 
givings. Laura adored Kitty, and was of so gentle and relying a nature 
that, without some one strong to lean upon, she would be utterly lost. 
Kitty was strong, and Kitty was staunch. Laura would be infinitely 
happier for having Kitty’s guidance always ; Clevy and Wattie wanted 
a mother sadly ; and though he doubted whether his passionate, petted 
little Prissy would ever yield to Kitty the allegiance which would be 
her due, he felt that Prissy needed her care more than any of his 
children. Then Dr. Norman thought of himself. He was a very 
lonely man, and he was not much past forty. Could he support such 
loneliness always? Would it not be better for him to drink the 
pleasant cup held to his lips rather than weep for ever for the wine 
spilled on the ground that could never be drunk any more? The 
perfect happiness of his first marriage made him shrink from marrying 
again; but he was wearying and sickening of solitude. 

How could these children ever fill it ? The boys would no sooner be 
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grown to men than they were sure to make homes for themselves ; the 
girls might stay with him longer; but what had Laura and he in com- 
mon, much as they loved one another ? Prissy had much more character, 
and he felt that Prissy would grow up like her mother ; but she was a 
child at present, and it would be years before she could at all complete 
his life; and what might not those intervening years bring forth? 
Lastly, there was the consideration of Kitty’s social position. He 
knew nothing of her family. Was it desirable to give this lady his 
name till he had learned a little about her own? And then he 
laughed at himself for the foolish thought. What did it matter to 
him about Kitty’s social position? If she were not of herself good 
enough to be his wife, no lineage could render her so. Finally, he 
went to bed, determined that Kitty Silver should be his wife. 

Christmas-day at Shelley House was like Christmas-day anywhere 
else. To see the way in which Kitty went through the day’s busi- 
ness was quite marvellous; one could have sworn that she had 
made up Christmas parcels for the poor, had decorated churches with 
holly, had presented Sunday-school children with cakes and clothing 
and pretty speeches, had ordered Christmas feasts for the servants’ 
hall, all her life. Her power of adapting herself to circumstances 
was really unusual, and she was ever a little enthusiastic withal, as if 
school children’s cakes and servants’ feasts were dear to her heart. 
When the business of the day had been gone through, she stole 
up to her bedroom, which Laura had turned into quite a pretty boudoir 
for her darling Miss Silver, and, drawing an easy chair to the fire, began 
tothink. Ought she not tell Perry ? ought she not tell Dr. Norman, of 
the resolution she had taken? She felt as if she should ery of regret 
at leaving Shelley House ; but she never hesitated about leaving it. 

If she only had strength of mind enough to go and tell Dr. Norman 
at once! She knew that he had gone to his study in order to 
vet a little quiet, and she had often gone to him there to consult 
him on important domestic matters. Why should she not go 
now ? She rose, walked to the door, turned the handle, then paused 
irresolute. It was so pleasant to keep by her cosy fire, and not have 
to talk of painful things. She would tell Dr. Norman to-morrow. 
Then she got angry with herself for being so irresolute, and, opening 
the door quickly, went straight downstairs. Dr. Norman’s study was 
shut off from the entrance-hall by a corridor closed by baize doors at 
each end. Kitty found the first open, and the second was opened by 
Dr. Norman, as she touched the handle. 

“JT was coming to say something to you,” she said, with a little 
sinking of the heart. 

“And I was coming to say something to you,” he said, smiling. 
“Will you sit down by the fire ?” 
Kitty obeyed, and Dr. Norman sat down opposite to her. They 
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occupied the same seats they had done the night before, but were far 
from being able to affect the sume friendly tone. 

After a long pause Dr. Norman said: “I think you were coming 
to say something to me?” 

Kitty felt all her self-possession going. 

“Tt is nothing very important,” she answered. “Would you mind 
speaking first ?” 

Had Kitty been put to the question, she would never have coafessed 
to an anticipation of Dr. Norman’s purpose ; yet it is doubtful whether 
any woman would not have guessed as much. Being thus appealed 
to, Dr. Norman felt it incumbent upon him to speak. 

“Dear Miss Silver,” he said, “I have been wondering for some 
time past what we should all do at Shelley without you, and I want 
to persuade you to stay altogether.” 

Then he took courage, and added, “ Could you marry me ?” 

Katty smiled and blushed, and had not a word to say. It was so 
natural for her to do what she knew would please others, that for the 
life of her she could not have shook her head and run away. More- 
over, the mere putting of the thought into words seemed to make it 
just possible. There was silence for a minute or two, and during that 
time a hundred things passed through the girl’s mind. 

It was true that something like an engagement existed between Perry 
and herself, but she had never allowed him to look upon such a state of 
things as irrevocable. She was always tacking conditions to the consum- 
mation of their engagement, and the fault rested with him alone if he 
regarded it in any other light. And after all, fond as she was of Perry, 
he was so visionary, so childishly unreliable, so incapable of carrying out 
a resolution, that she felt sure he would never make a position for him- 
self. What right, therefore, had he to expect her to marry him ? 
She liked him—poor Perry !—better than any one in the world, but of 
what use for two people to like each other, if they had not bread to 
eat? Then she thought of the promise given to Mrs. Wingfield ; but 
that was surely less binding upon her than the one she had given to 
Perry—you cannot be sued in a court of justice for the non-fulfilment of 
a visit to a friend, and if a hasty compact such as she and Mrs. Wing- 
field had made were, indeed, final, what lots of broken compacts there 
would be in life, and how miserable life would be! Kitty felt that, if once 
her future were assured, she should be a happier and a better woman ; and 
here was Dr. Norman ready to assure her a future, and make her so! 

All the time she was thinking these thoughts, Dr. Norman waited, 
not in passionate suspense, as a younger lover might, but with very 
natural anxiety as to whether, having calmly played for a very high 
stake, he should win or lose. He liked Kitty all the better for this 
pretty little show of modest hesitation, and he felt that it would seem 
very hard for him to take her refusal. 
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“Well ?” he said, smiling at her. 

Kitty put her pretty, white hands under, her chin, and looked 
intently into the fire. 

“Tt is so hard to say Yes or No when we say them for life,” she 
said, half crying. 

And then Dr. Norman gently asked if he had not better decide for 
her, which he did in a way entirely satisfactory to himself. 


Cuarter XIV. 
A DILEMMA. 
How was she to tell Perry? How was she to tell Myra? How was 
she to tell Dr. Norman that she had to break faith with these two in 
marrying him ? 

Poor Kitty found herself in one of those hopelessly perplexing 
situations which defy counsel, even supposing counsel to be at hand. 
She wanted to make Perry happy ; she wanted to become a fashionable 
lady, and live with Mrs. Wingfield; she wanted to marry a good man 
like Dr. Norman, and devote herself to him and to his children 
all her life long. But she could not do these three things, and 
she had chosen one of the three. Was her choice a wise one, and 
was it irrevocable? She could not bear to think that it was—much as 
she liked Dr. Norman, she could not bear to think that. 

On first coming from Dr. Norman’s study, with his kiss fresh upon 
her lips, and his frank words of affection and trust still sounding in 
her ears, she was on the point of writing a decisive letter to Perry, 
and another decisive letter to Myra; but when she sat down and took 
pen in hand, resolve and inclination were alike gone. For more 
than an hour she thought and thought and thought, without being 
able to come to any conclusion. Well, her promise to Dr. Norman 
was not yet a day old, and there would surely be time and opportunity 
given her for deliberation. She must put it off till another day. Soshe 
dressed herself very carefully for the festive Christmas tea, wearing a 
new dress, and all the trinkets that Perry had given her, and went 
downstairs, not looking in the least like a person in deep perplexity. 

After the tea, which was a very sumptuous one, and served in the 
servants’ hall, Dr. Norman drew his chair beside Kitty’s, and watched 
the dancing with a smile on his face. Kitty looked bright too; it was 
so natural to her to look bright when she thought a bright look would 
appear grateful to others ; besides which, she was pleased that Dr. Norman 
should give up his evening’s study for her. He seemed quite indifferent 
as to whether a domestic comment should be passed upon his conduct 
or no; he was so frank by nature that it was impossible for him to 
modify his actions merely to suit other people, and Kitty liked him all the 
better for possessing a virtue which she almost regarded as a weakness. 
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“You have hitherto lived among artists, and people of talent,” he 
said to her as they both looked on, “and must have led a life of per- 
petual variety and amusement. Are you quite sure that you do not 
tind this dull ?” 

“Tt is so peaceful,” Kitty said, “and peace is better than pleasure. 
I could not bear to live always in poverty.” 

Dr. Norman’s face clouded for # moment. 

“Tam not rich, and there are all the children to educate,” he answered, 
uneasily. “I rank as a poor man among my friends and neighbours.” 

“Oh, Dr. Norman, you don’t know what it is to be poor! Why, 
I have known very nice clever people who have dined off dry bread 
many a time ;” and Kitty laughed, half sad, half merry. 

“We shall not be so poor as that, Kitty,” Dr. Norman went on— 
it was the first time he had so called her—“and you have shown 
yourself so good and so clever that I know everything will go well in 
the house where you are at the head of it. Thank God, all the 
children love you. I would, on no account, have sacrificed my happi- 
ness to theirs; but it has been as much almost for their sake as for 
mine that I have longed for you to become one of us.’ 

All this was very practicable, and yet Kitty found it pleasant. She 
had lived in the world too early and too long to entertain the ordinary 
feminine notion about love and marriage. To have Dr. Norman 
sitting by her side and discussing the future, as if they were friends 
of years’ standing, was much more agreeable to her than any lover's 
platitudes would have been. Regy’s love-making had moved her 
because he was young and unhappy, and she pitied him; but she felt 
that she liked Dr. Norman best, ever kind, considerate, and tender as 
he was, and as free from passion as herself. 

Whilst Kitty was thinking these thoughts Dr. Norman was tlink- 
ing how easy it would be to fall in love again, and how much more 
attractive Kitty had seemed since consenting to become his wife. 
He had always thought her handsome ; but now he was always think- 
ing of her as being handsome. What woman had such eyes, such 
vivacious expression, such shining hair, such graces of movement ? 
He longed to know her better; to have her call him by his Christian 
name ; “to have téte-d-téte ¢ talk more common things between them ; 
to feel that nothing could come in the way of the new, happier life. 
He had not yet asked Kitty when she would marry him; but he saw 
no reason she could have for delay, and he determined to tell his 
children of his coming marriage as soon as the time should be fixed 
for it. 

Kitty’s thoughts were less satisfactory. How should she tell Perry ? 
How should she tell Mrs. Wingfield? What would they think of her ? 
Hoping for some miraculous piece of good fortune that should render 
her course easier by-and-by, she went to bed, and slept serenely. 
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A week passed without any miraculous good fortune. Every day 
Kitty had risen from her bed with the thought, “I will really free myself’ 
from my burdens before night ;” but night had come, and she bore her 
burdens still. One morning’s post brought a wild note from Perry. 
He had torn out a leaf from his sketch-book, and had written across it, 
amid suggestive dashes of orange and purple and crimson, a snatch or 
two of Byronic, but none the less sincere, declaration. This did 
not help poor Kitty. 

Another day, came a most coaxing but vehement letter from Myra. 
Myra must haye her friend at once,—at once. Her room was 
ready, numerous plans were formed for her pleasure; they were 
going up to London for the season, and afterwards to travel 
abroad. And this did not help Kitty. She drew up her blinds 
on that New Year’s morning, and looked drearily across the white 
fields. “How glad I shall be when the snow is gone!” she said 
to herself, which meant, “ How glad I shall be when I have chosen 
between them all, and it is over!” 

But a week passed, and the snow was gone, and Kitty found 
herself in precisely the same position as she had done on New Year's 
Day. She looked back upon that week with very little satisfaction. 
It might have been such a happy one; and what had it been, thanks 
to her own indecision? Every bit of bread had been turned into 
Dead Sea fruit, every drop of wine into gall. And why? Because 
she lacked courage to go and say to the man she had promised to 
marry, “I have been acting unfairly to you, to another, and to 
myself. I was engaged to marry when your kind words came, and I 
had no courage to say so. Forgive me, and let me go.” 

Still less had she courage to go and say to Myra, “I am going to 
marry Dr. Norman—to give up gaieties and pleasures, and devote 
myself to his children. It is impossible that you and I can ever be 
such friends again as we have been.” 

A thousand times less could she write to Perry,—passionate, impul- 
sive, true-hearted Perry,—‘ I have made up my mind to break the 
word that I gave you years ago, not because I love anybody else, not 
because I do not love you, but because you are poor, and I prize wealth 
beyond affection.” 

She could do neither of these things ; she could not endure the idea 
of making any one unhappy who was kind to her, and she knew well 
enough how unhappy the truth must make Perry and how it must 
disconcert Dr. Norman. 

Myra would not suffer in nearly the same degree; but she would 
suffer from mingled feelings of disappointment and mortification, and 
would feel that she could never trust anybody again. Oh! what 


chance of peace was hers with so many retributions hanging over her 
head ? 
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She was compelled to take one decisive step, however, and that 
helped her to temporary peace. She could no longer keep Myra in 


ignorance as to her engagement. One morning, therefore, she set off 


in the snow, and found Myra eating her breakfast in her dressing-room. 

“Welcome, you little goose!” Myra cried, far too indolent to rise 
from her chair; “don’t kiss me—I’m eating honey—but sit down, 
and Tom-tom shall bring you some tea.” 

Kitty kissed her dearest friend in spite of the command, and before 
she took off her cloak or tasted her tea broke out with an explosive : 

“T have promised to marry Dr. Norman !” 

Myra was one of those provoking persons who are never surprised 
at the right moment. 

“T expected as much,” she said, quite indifferently ; “ women can’t 
help being fools, I suppose.” 

“You would think me a fool if I married him?” Kitty asked. 

“That’s quite out of the question. You can’t do it, you mustn’t do 
it, you won’t do it.” 

“But I have promised.” 

“What could induce you to make such a promise? You are not a 
domestic person ; the idea of having five step-children did not tempi 
you; Dr. Norman is not the man for a clever woman like you to fall 
in love with; his position is not worth the sacrifice.” 

“You amuse me immensely when you talk in that strain,” Kitty 
said, laughing. “ You forget that I am nobody.” 

“ You are a woman,” Myra answered. 

“Well!” 

“That is a very unnecessary ‘ well; you must know that a woman 
who is young, and clever, and handsome, is a power in society.” 

“T don’t know that. It is not for either of those reasons that Dr. 
Norman likes me well enough to marry. It is because I am kind to 
the children, and a pleasant piece of furniture in the house. If I 
were a mean-looking little person, with a snub nose, it would have 
been the same.” 


“ Not quite, my dear Kitty ; you don’t at all know the proportionate 


value of things in the world. You think a great deal too much of 


the relative worth of money.” 

“ T suppose all poor people do.” 

“ But experience ought to make you wiser. Who is most admired 
and sought after when I have a house full of people—you or I *” 

” Yourself, naturally.” 

“T may appear to be so; but you have wit enough to see how 
much of this adoration * but skin-deep. Why,” and here Myra 
broke into a little laugh, “you are like the rest of the world: you 


would not take half so ‘much pains to, please me if it were not that I 
am rich.’ 
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“ You are arguing on my side now,” Kitty said, taking up Myra’s 
little hand and pressing it, by way of deprecating the cutting speech. 

“No, I am not. I want you to see the difference between the 
homage that falls to my share, and the homage that falls to yours. 
People fawn upon me, and flatter me, and I don’t always dislike it, 
but I would ten times rather be you. Everybody admires you, every- 
body adores you; and for these reasons: It is a pleasure to look at 
you, it is a pleasure to listen to you, it is a pleasure to be liked by 
you. Nobody cares for my company as much as they do for yours. 
Taking all this into consideration, you must be acting like a child to 
marry the first man who proposes to you. You should wait.” 

“T don’t quite see the use of waiting. I have no godmother to 
make me her heir. I shall not grow more attractive as I grow older.” 

“Place yourself in my hands: I will use your brains, and you shall 
use my money.” 

“ But, only think, Myra, I have given my word, and Dr. Norman 
really cares for me. What am I to do?” 

“Tell the truth.” 

“Which? ‘There are so many things I might say, and they are 
all true, but none the less unpleasant for him to hear.” 

“Say that if you marry him, you will be miserable—that is the 
simplest ; then come to me, and see how happy we can make each 
other.” 

And Kitty listened and listened, assenting to everything, and 
finally went away, having promised Myra to break her promise to 
Dr. Norman. 


Cnarren XY. 
THE DEPARTURE FROM SHELLEY HOUSE. 


Ir is astonishing how easily one finds excuses for putting off a dis- 
agreeable thing ; and, though Kitty had left Myra with a tirm determi- 
nation to free herself at once, a day or two passed, and she was still 
the betrothed wife of Dr. Norman. 

He noticed her troubled look affectionately, and would fain have 
had her more open with him; but she always put off his solicitude 
with a parrying smile. Sometimes, she had a headache; at others, it 
was Prissy who had vexed her, or Wattie. She had no courage to 
hint at the truth. 

Dr. Norman asked her point-blank one evening when she would 
marry him, thinking thus to bring matters to a climax. She 
blushed, looked distressed, and had hardly a word to say. 

“Do not hurry yourself in deciding,” he said, kmdly. “For many 
reasons I could wish that the time should be soon, but I will wait as 
long as you like.” 

“T wanted to ask you—— ” 
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Kitty began, then broke off, and looked down upon the carpet. 
Dr. Norman was silent, and she added, after awhile,— “ To ask you for 
a little time.” 

He looked pained. 

“Are you not quite sure that you chose wisely for yourself in 
choosing me ?” he said. 

“Qh yes! it is not that; it is that I ought to have told you before, 
I had made promises to other people.” 

“ Not promises of marriage ?” he said, smiling. 

“T speak of promises made to Mrs. Winefield,” Kitty answered ; 
“ she offered me a home with her ever so long ago, and now she seems 
to think that, in spite of my engagement, I ought to go.” 

“For how long ?” 

Dr. Norman’s voice was bitter, and Kitty felt that kindness would 
have been less bearable just then. How unconsciously he seemed to 
be leading her into prevarications she had not dreamed of making. 
She caught eagerly at his last words. 

“Would it vex you if I went—for a little time ?’—thinking it 
would be so easy to write afterwards, and tell him the truth. 

Dr. Norman did not soon recover from his surprise. 

“Tt would not vex me half so much if you wanted to pay a visit 
elsewhere ; but of course, if you wish it, I have nothing more to say.” 

“Tt is not that I wish it, so much as Mrs. Wingfield 

“Tn that case, do not go. What is Mrs. Wingfield to you ” 

“ She has been very kind to me 

“That means—you have been very kind to her. I have often 
remonstrated with you for exerting yourself so unnecessarily on her 
behalf. She is entirely selfish. T think her kindness to people is 
generally so much capital very well invested.” 

This was a very cutting speech for a man like Dr. Norman to make, 
and Kitty smarted under it. Not knowing how to get out of her 
difficulty, she said : 

‘“‘T am afraid 1 must go. However selfish people are, one cannot 
treat them badly.” 

“Tf you really feel thus about the matter, it were better to go at once, 
but only for a short time. That is understood between us, is it not ?” 

“You are very good to me; I wish I had been firm from the 
beginning, and then this would not have happened,” Kitty said ; 
“but perhaps it is better that I should go away for a little time, 
You will then be able to consider whether or no you have chosen 
wisely for yourself.” 

“ Have we not both had time enough, and to spare, to consider that ?” 

Thus driven into a corner, Kitty took refuge in plain speaking. 

“ Sometimes—I know it is wrong and ungrateful of me, but I cannot 
help doubting,” she said. 
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Dr. Norman looked grave, and rose as if wishing to end the conver- 
sation. 

“Then by all means pay the proposed visit. Give yourself time 
to think, and if—as I hope and trust—you will come back to me for 
once and for all, it shall not be my fault if you regret it.” 

He left her a little ceremoniously, and went away. 

Kitty lost no time in making preparations for departure. When 
alone in her room she wore a brighter face. It would be a pleasant 
life at Mrs. Wingfield’s, she thought, without children to amuse and 
look after all day long, with only one person instead of a dozen to 
please, with a carriage and men-servants at command, and an elegant 
drawing-room, and pleasant ladies paying morning visits. 

The children had a thousand remarks to make at breakfast next 
morning. Dr. Norman quietly looked up from his plate, and asked 
Kitty if she were going that day. She sighed and said Yes, and then 
he opened his letters with rather a savage air. She could see that he 
loved her, that he trusted her, but that he was deeply hurt at her 
going. When Laura found herself with Kitty alone, she burst into 
tears, and, on her knees, entreated her to stay with them. The child 
loved Kitty passionately, and clung to her in a hysteria of grief. 

“Tt will be so miserable without you,” was all she could say for 
her tears. It was in such moments that Kitty Silver was unrivalled. 
A kiss from her lips, a touch of her hands, a whispered word of 
insinuating affection, and all Laura’s grief was gone. She was ready 
to let Kitty go that moment, and to love her all the better for tramp- 
ling on her poor little heart. 

“That is my sensible little Laura,” Kitty said; “and now you must 
do your best to make everybody gay and happy during my absence.” 

“ You will be back in a month?” pleaded Laura, her sweet eyes still 
full of tears. 

“ What folly to talk of the time! Let us make it endurable, and 
then it will go all the quicker. Now, you must promise me three 
things. In the first place, never to distrust me under any circum- 
stances; in the second, never to despise me; in the third, never to 
hate me.” 

“Qh Kitty!” Laura remonstrated. 

“ My dear, it is not impossible to distrust, despise, nay, hate, people 
one once looked upon as angels. You know circumstances force 
people into doing what seem such strange things, and then they get 
blamed. How can I tell what I may be driven to do ?” 

Laura lay at Kitty's feet—a pretty heap of curling brown hair, 
pink complexion, and bright blue stuff. 

“ As if you would ever make people angry,’ 


? 


she said, kissing the 


lissom white fingers that played with her hair; “you might make 
them unhappy, but angry—never.” — 
VOL. XXIII. 2G 
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“ Little flatterer, 1am but mortal,—a little worse than other mortals, 
if anything ; but now you shall hear how easily I could appear quite 
villainous. Supposing—we may as well suppose a strong case—sup- 
posing that I were never to marry your father at all !” 

Laura, who had naturally welcomed the probability of a marriage 
between Dr. Norman and Kitty as the consummation of happiness, 
treated this speech as a cruel joke. 

“ You couldn’t do that, and you wouldn't do it,” she said. 

Kitty urged the possibility of such conduci on her part. 

“T could if I would, you know,” she whispered, looking down upon 
Laura in her supreme, syren-like way. “ Though Dr. Norman is your 
father, and so good, that everybody loves him, he is but a man, and 
we are women, you know.” 

And she turned her handsome head in a way that expressed some 
such sentiment as this:—Women, by virtue of sex, are such very 
superior creatures, and have a right to lord it over their slaves. It 
might have been an unwholesome lesson for a less gentle nature than 
Laura’s. 

“But why should you treat him badly, when you are so fond of 
him ?” 

“T don’t want to treat him badly—I shouldn’t do it willingly. I 
say, supposing that some very strong temptation should come in the 
way, and I—who am the weakest of weak creatures where my own 
will is concerned—should give way, would you hate, or pity, me?” 

“T don't know,” Laura said ; “T don’t want to think of having to 
do either. [I’m quite sure that if you did worse things than “dis- 
appoint papa, and all of us, I should go on loving you all the same 
just because I couldn't help it.” 

“ Which proves that you are a little goose,” Kitty answered ; “ but, 
now, help me to pack, for Mrs. Wingfield begged that I would go 
in time for lunch.” 

Kitty's going was so sudden, that the whole family at Shelley 
House felt as if a tooth had been drawn. When Mrs. Wingfield’s 
hated carriage drove up—for, good as were all the Normans, they could 
hate any one or anything that robbed them of Kitty—there was a 
universal feeling of consternation. The children cried ; but that was 
only an outburst of passing grief; none of them said what was in 
each little heart—that she was doing an ungrateful thing. 

Dr. Norman helped her courteously into the carriage, handed in her 
reticule, umbrella, and cloak, then pressed her hand as any ordinary well- 
wisher might have done, raising his hat ceremonionsly as she drove off. 
What a forlorn house it seemed without her! Dr. Norman felt ashamed 
of himself for the accumulation of chagrin that he could not shake off. 
He would fain have shut up every recollection of her in the most 
secret recesses of his mind till she was again by his side. He 
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could not bear that his children and servants should see what he 
suflered, and made an errand to London, thereby hoping to bridge 
over the absence that he hoped, but did not feel quite sure, would 
end well. 


Crarren XVI. 
IN PARIS. 


Ir is spring-time in Paris,—the ever gay, the ever gracious, ever 
youthful city. What a Barmecide’s feast is always spread there for 
the hungry! How the merry tunes strike upon weary ears! How 
victoriously the carriage wheels of the rich dash along the streets, 
driving the meanly clad and the miserable into the gutters! 

Kitty was one of the victorious ones now, and leaned back in Myra’s 
carriage, as if soft cushions, obsequious lacqueys, and high-stepping bays 
had been every-day things with her, from her childhood upwards. It 
was quite wonderful how prosperity, in any shape, seemed to fit her 
like a glove. She grew plumper and prettier with every new phase 
of it, and sometimes looked at herself in the glass, saying: “Can it 
be my old self, Kitty Silver, now so amiable and youthful, and pleasant 
to look at—my old, thin, soured, sharp-tongued self?” 

Myra had come to Paris in a pet with some relations at home, and 
had skilfully managed to bring her new friend with her. The matter, 
as may be well imagined, had been one of great difficulty. For 
Dr. Norman had not readily yielded, either to Myra’s obvious little 
by-play, nor to Kitty’s apologetic and insinuating artifices. He was 
eventually worsted, of course; what man is not worsted in a contest 
with women? but he had not yielded with the best grace in the world. 
His disappointment had been bitter, and his anger repressed though 
deep. How it would all end, neither he nor Kitty could tell in their 
heart of hearts. They had hardly quarrelled; they had certainly not 
parted with any understanding that the parting was to be more than 
temporary; yet time, as it wore on, seemed to divide them more and 
more. 

They wrote to each other still. It was so easy to write friendly 
letters, about the children, old times and happy days that were to 
repeat themselves by-and-by; and, without touching on delicate 
ground, such letters seemed safe and were perhaps consolatory. 

Kitty blamed Myra for her own apparent shortcomings; it was 
always Myra who would persist in keeping her away; Myra, who 
wanted her all to herself. Myra was represented as the enticer and 
delinquent from the beginning to the end. And Dr. Norman tried to 
believe that it was so. 

The life she was leading could hardly have been more pleasant. 
She was running the giddy round of vain delights all —— ; living 
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in a world made up of Gounod’s music, drives, dinners, fashionable 
talk, and everything else light, graceful, and sparkling. 

How she loved it all! the constant business of doing nothing, the 
interminable repetition of pleasure and fatigue, the long luxnrious 
sleeps on lace-bordered pillows. 

She was not, however, wholly free from disturbing retrospections and 
dreams. She could hardly forget the unshackled life in Fulham, the 
unvarying kindness of Shelley House, and the two men she had 
promised to marry. Moreover, she did not want to spend all her life 
with Myra, and was conscious ‘of new ambitions, and new powers of 
attaining them. 

She recalled her Bohemian life with alternate sighs of self-com- 
miseration and complacency. In those times it had been a red-letter 
day, a shower of sugar plums, to walk to the theatre, sit in the pit, 
and return home in an omnibus. She had gone to some of the 
smaller theatres thus, and nothing could have been gayer. Occasion- 
ally, there had been representations by Perry’s friends, concluding with 
cheap, noisy, deliciously unwholesome little suppers behind the scenes. 

The company had not been refined ; conversation was not strictly 
limited to such subjects as are discussed in a drawing-room ; manners 
had been a little free and easy: Kitty owned to herself that she was 
not living amongst better people now. Those light-hearted, free- 
thinking, free-talking friends of Bohemia, had sadly neglected going 
to church, and many outward conventionalities; but how full to 
overflowing were they of the charity that thinketh no evil, a thing 
Kitty now heard so much of every Sunday! She marvelled how she 
could have existed so long in what now seemed to her a social heathen- 
dom. Kitty was learning new lessons in etiquette every day, and, it 
must be confessed, went through the task in a tractable spirit. She 
learned that it was disreputable to read a shabby novel with one’s feet 
on the fender, to blacken one’s fingers with roasting chestnuts, to go 
out in wet weather, to eat penny ices—to do a hundred and one things 
as natural to one of her bringing up as cracking nuts to young 
gorillas. She must neither eat, drink, laugh, nor talk in the old way, 
nor live to the old merry tune. Every act of daily life must now be 
set to a time as slow as this: 


Anduntino. 
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and such setting is not learned in a day. 

Kitty proved an apt pupil, and soon became an adept in the art of 
treating people exactly according to their deserts—a very difficult art, 
by the way, and one only understood by those who dwell within the 
precincts of Vanity Fair. 
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Her little craft thus newly rigged, none gayer than Kitty as she 
set out alone on high seas. She feared neither shoals nor storms ; 
how should she, having such infinite trust in herself, who acted alike 
the part of pilot and steersman? She felt that she could afford to be 
gay, having hitherto waged successful war with the world—having 
proved herself in many a fight a feminine Bayard, sans peur e sans 
reproche. What astonished her, hourly and daily, was her own 
popularity. She was popular with all the world-—with the young, 
with the old, with the beautiful, and with the ugly. How did this 
come to pass? She had no other allies, but a pair of eyes that looked 
wonderful ‘things, and a sweet insinuating voice, and a ready wit. 
Thus armed, though obscure, she felt that she could become sought 
ufter and féted wherever she went: though poor, she was made to feel 
rich: though virtually homeless and friendless, she had homes and 
friends without number. 

If Kitty flattered and fawned a little upon those who were clad in 
purple and fine linen, was she not following the example of the world, 
und all wise dogs, who wag their tails to those who have big bones to 
give away? Was she to blame because she picked her bone and was 
happy? It is not everybody’s fortune to wag the tail to such 
advantage. And, after all, does not nineteenth century civilisation 
set us bartering our goods and chattels, moral and material, after the 
fashion of South Sea Islanders or King Theodore’s subjects ? 

How many of our friendships are wholly disinterested ? How many 
of our hospitalities as genuine as the desert fare of cous-cous-sou, and 
spring water offered by every Bedouin to the passer-by? He who 
pets his poor relation’s dog much is almost as rare as a saint. 

It is very easy to be good-tempered in Paris, and Myra and Kitty 
were yet in what may be termed the honeymoon state of friendship. 

They seemed to have discovered a mine of comfort and delight in 
each other. If Myra was a host in herself, Kitty was a legion. They 
were continually making mutual discoveries, as pleasant as they were 
unexpected. Kitty had so much wit, Myra so much sensibility ; Kitty 
was a genius, Myra a critic; and looking at the world through each 
other's eyes, they contrived to see a great deal. 

They had plenty of friends, and visited or went sight-seeing every 
day. Kitty had learned to know Paris thoroughly in former days, and 
with her for cicerone Myra found Paris a wholly different and much 
more delightful place than formerly. A hundred harmless amusements 
were thought of that do not come in the way of ordinary pleasure- 
seekers. 

Kitty was equally clever in picking out the plums of whatever social 
pudding came in the way; she ignored dull people perfectly, and 
never lost sight of anyone who was pleasant or profitable. 

They had a few French friends ; and, though neither Myra nor Kitty 
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could speak good French, they were both delightful in I'rench eyes, for 
they dressed unexceptionably—a crowning glory to English women !— 
kept up an elegant ménage, and were so gay, so charming, and so clever, 
as to place themselves below the level of French compassion. Kitty 
had been originally engaged as Myra’s confidential companion, at a 
salary of a hundred a year; but how could such a contract exist 
between two friends who had become all in all to each other ? Things 
did not alter all at once, but Myra and Kitty grew both so sensitive 
where money was concerned, that the former state of things had 
become intolerable. Kitty one of Myra’s paid servants !—Kitty’s 
affectionate observances paid for by wages !—Kitty Myra’s dependant, 
who was so much her superior! It was not to be thought of. ° 

So from Myra saying such things as these: 

“Oh! Kitty, it is quite absurd to go on in this way—you know it 
is. If you won't consent to live with me, and share what I have as a 
sister might do, Til run away from you.” 

Or: 

* Why should we keep up such shams, Kitty? I do not really pay 
you for what you do; I could not, if I gave you all I had. You shall, 
at any rate, be my equal in such things as can be given away. You 
understand what I mean ?” 

And Myra had said much tending to the same point, till Kitty gave 
way, and the two now lived together like sisters sharing the good 
things of fortune equally. 


Cuaprer AVIL 
HOW THE COMPACT WAS KEPT. 
Tr is very fashionable to be busy, and Miss Silver was now always too 
busy to see anyone but her dearest friends. As, however, very few people 
were ever sent away, her dearest friends must have been legion. 
“Dites toujours que je ne voir personne,” she said again and again to 
her maid Francine, “mais vous pouvez admettre Tel et Tel tout le 
méme.” ‘The last clause, however, only applied to certain people 
whose names Francine knew by heart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nobody were sent away with no sori of ceremony. 
People worth knowing, that is, people with big purses, big names, or 
big anything, were admitted and announced with a flourish of trumpels. 
Poor little Francine, who was a peasant girl from Normandy, adored 
Mademoiselle Silver as much as anybody, and adored everybody 
else for doing the same. She was not too simple to understand how 
matters stood. Madame Wingfield, with the rosy face and round eyes, 
and the dimpled hands that dropped their hold of everything, had the 
money, aud Mademoiselle had the brains to make Madame’s money 
worth having. Francine, foolish little thing as she was, saw it all 
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clearly enough, and earned Kitty’s gifts, that made her so necessary 
to people. All day long the same sum was going on: Mademoiselle’s 
cleverness x Mademoiselle’s power of fascination = Madame’s livres 
sterling. 

Kitty certainly initiated Myra into the art of leading a pleasant 
life; and did not Myra do well to be grateful? She had suffered 
terribly from ennui till Kitty’s era, in spite of the natural advantages 
of independence, wealth, and position. Now she found every day 
delightful, every bit of bread sweet as a freshly-gathered nut. She 
had plenty of flattery, as much homage as she well knew what to do 
with, and only enough leisure to give zest to gaiety. Her Wednesday 
“ At Homes” were pronounced charming; her little dinners, perfect ; 
her maid-servants, angels; her men-servants, archangels; the whole 
transformation was Kitty's work ! 

How could Kitty be sufficiently extolled, petted, rewarded! Myra 
was by nature Kitty’s inferior, but she had it in her power to make her 
happy, which she did in her own lazy way. Kitty was told to get 
this and that Inxury for herself, and she got it. Kitty was told to 
install herself in such and such a room, and she obeyed. Her room! 
that was the crowning glory of Kitty’s existence. Like all women, she 
loved pretty things ; it was chiefly her craving for pretty things that 

1ad led her out of Bohemia; here she had them, enough and to spare. 

No “viscount’s daughter or earl’s heir” had softer carpets, easier arm- 
chairs, richer curtains, than she, in the fashionable hotel in which they 
were located. She had an elegant little piano, and took lessons in 
singing, practising the new operas out of music-books bound in white 
and gold. The last new drama of Emile Augier, the last new novel of 
Cherbuliez or Octave Feuillet, the last number of the “ Révue des Deux 
Mondes,” lay on her table, for she affected literary dilletanteism now, 
and could discuss any subject whatever, from Couttism to the Mexican 
Loan downwards, with all the piquancy of a woman and the good 
sense of a man. 

She was wonderful, this Kitty Silver! and Monsieur D——, a 
Member of the Institut, who attended Madame Wingfield’s Wednesdays, 
sat at her fect, and liked to hear her talk better than any of his 
associates. She was strong on politics too, and Myra was occasionally 
honoured by the visit of Monsieur le Comte de —— and Monsieur 
—-—, both of whom were statesmen, but not too much lifted above 
ordinary mortals to appreciate the bright persiflage or downright 
practical wisdom of an Englishwoman, who always looked handsome, 
and was always dressed perfectly. 

Vor dress is the most important art in a woman’s educational cur- 
riculum, and Kitty had mastered it thoroughly. She knew exactly where 
good taste ends and bad taste begins; and it is no small credit to her 
that not even an envious tongue could find anything to say against her 
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milliner or herself. Such a triumph is not obtained without effort, and 
it may be safely affirmed that, what with the adornment of her outward 
and the education of her inner woman, Kitty had not much time to spare. 
You see, things which come naturally to other ladies had to be acquired 
by her, and she was ever on the alert lest she should be caught tripping. 
She never was caught tripping: ah! she was wonderful! 

All circumstances considered, it was no wonder that Myra and Kitty 
were both popular, and that their salon was filled with pleasant people 
whenever they chose to throw it open. It was curious that, though 
Kitty was the most admired, it was always Myra to whom men made 
proposals of marriage, and Myra’s suitors would have become quite 
troublesome without Kitty to keep them off. It was so natural to 
Myra to find men pleasant when they paid court to her, and she 
seemed such a confiding little thing, that if Kitty had not acted the 
part of the Dragon, the golden apples would have been stolen by the 
first audacious adventurer. 

Once Myra had said, after a long talk about lovers and affairs in 
general : 

“T can’t make out how it is that you are not jealous, Kitty. I 
never had a friend who was not jealous before. I suppose it is because 
you have wit enough to see, that people care for me because I am rich 
and stupid, and for you because you are clever and handsome. I wish 
I were you.” 

“And I wish I were you,” said Kitty, caressing her patron as if she 
were a child; “I wish I were you.” 

And she looked up fondly into her face as she spoke. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t like it!” said Myra, gravely comic ; “ you would 
find it dull. Just compare the lots of things in your mind to the empti- 
nesses in mine. You think more in five minutes than I do in a day.” 

“T wish I didn’t think so much, sometimes,” Kitty said; “ but I 
suppose one can’t help it.” 

“When two people live together, one of them must think, and 
thinking is hard work for women. Wouldn’t it be better for us both 
if I were to marry? I don’t wish to marry,I like my freedom so 
much, but marriage has advantages.” 

And Myra pursed her little mouth, and looked contemplative. 

Kitty looked contemplative too. 

“There is time enough for that,” she said ; “we are so happy as we 
are!” 

“We might go on being happy just the same,” said Myra; “love 
for a man would never be much more to me as friendship for you. 
People scoff at women’s friendships, but I am sure they are worth as 
much as anything in the world.” 

“Then why marry at all?” said Kitty, looking up. 

* Because,” Myra said, “I think if you go on working so hard for 
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me, I shall grow to be a bugbear to you in time, and that would be 
wretched.” 

“ Never! never 
hand. “ Never!” 

“Tt would not be your fault, but in the natural course of things. No 
one’s patience lasts for ever; and, you know, things do bother you 
sometimes.” 

This was said in allusion to one or two bursts of vexation on Kitty’s 
part, when people had been provoking, servants dilatory, dressmakers 
unpunctual, or Myra herself intractable in little things. Can we act the 
part of angelsalways? Will any silken slipper cover the cloven foot ? 

Kitty suffered patiently a reproach that she felt she did not deserve. 
From that time she carefully kept out of Myra’s sight any stones that 
clogged the domestic wheels, whether little or big, and Myra said no 
more about marrying. It must be confessed that Kitty’s part of the 
compact was by far the hardest to keep. Myra gave what had cost 
her nothing — rank, money, ease; but Kitty gave time, thought, 
character, and capabilities, service of brain and lip, without stint or 
spare. 

One morning she was busily engaged in making a head-dress for 
Myra, when Francine came in looking more puzzled than it was her 
wont to do; for Francine’s mistress was an unknown quantity to her, 
and she was constantly wishing that Kitty were less clever, or that 
she herself were less stupid. 

For instance, there had come to-day to the door a little, shy, ill- 
dressed girl, who wore a broad-brimmed straw-hat, and carried a 
cotton umbrella (the weather was showery), asking in very broken 
French to see Mademoiselle Silver, her dearest friend. 

Francine went with her story to Kitty, half erying with embarrass- 
ment, and Kitty had said, looking cross, but not unpleasant: 

“You little goose, Francine! haven’t I told you a dozen times that 
my dearest friends never carry umbrellas—and cotton ones, too! pre- 
posterous! One of the dressmaker’s English girls, of course, and 1 
can’t see her now.” 

“Mais non, Mademoiselle,” began Francine, “elle vient d’arriver 
dAngleterre, et s’appelle—s’appelle—Mon Dieu, qu’est-ce que c’est 
que ce nom-lh? Ah! Normand, e’est ¢a.” 

Kitty suddenly seemed to see a hair on the carpet, and she stooped 
to pick it up. 

Laura in Paris! She turned hot and cold, and sick with dismay. 
How could she see her? How could she excuse herself from seeing 
her ? What could she say to her ? 

She rose and went to the open window, feeling stifled. Hundreds 
ot painful thoughts were rushing through her mind. If Laura was in 
Paris, surely Dr. Norman would be in Paris too, and if Dr. Norman, 
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cried Kitty, emphatically, pressing her friend’s 
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Prissy and Wattie. What a scandal would be created by their down- 
right homely ways! and Dr. Norman would perhaps press his suit 
upon her. How could she shield herself from his dreaded affection ? 

In this first moment of overwhelming agitation, it seemed possible 
to her to do a cowardly and heartless thing, namely, to deny herself to 
Laura, free herself—it is true, by a piece of falseness—from the 
slavery of sentiment to which she had so long subjected herself. But 
she paused before doing this thing, and the pause saved her. 

“ Francine,” she said sharply, “this demoiselle is English, and does 
not know les convenances. But how could you be so stupid as not to 
see by a glance that she was a lady ? Admit her at once.” 

And in another moment Laura and Kitty were kissing each other, 
voman-wise, and Laura could do nothing but laugh and cry, feeling 
herself in such an uncertain sort of Paradise. 

“Why, I never dreamed of seeing you,” Kitty said, holding the 
child’s pink cheeks between her hands, and looking at her earnestly,— 
“you little, constant, foolish, sweet, impatient thing !” 

“T thought I should never see you again,” Laura said shyly. 
“ What a beautiful room this is, and how beautiful you are in your 
morning-gown !” 





“And how pretty somebody else has grown! though just a little 
dishevelled, and crumpled, and bespattered at this present moment. 
Let us take off your hat and cloak, and smooth your hair, and settle 
you comfortably in this fauteuil. I keep it for my pets, and nobody 
else,” Kitty added sweetly. 

“Tt seems a shame to put my long wet hair on these blue velvet 
cushions,” Laura said, looking at all Kitty’s elegant surroundings with 
a child’s wonder. 

“ Nonsense ; what is upholstery for but to use?” answered Kitty, 
with the grand air of one who has just come into a fortune. “ But 
now, tell me the news of you all. Is Dr. Norman in Paris?” 

“Papa and Prissy and I came yesterday,” began Laura. 

“ Without the boys?” 

“Yes; Wattie is gone to school now.” 

“ And how long do you stay ?” 

“Tt don’t know, it depends ——” Laura hesitated, lacking courage 
to add— upon you.” 

“ And where are you staying ?” 

Laura named a quiet, old-fashioned hotel in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and mentioned that she had come to see her quite of her 
own accord, adding : 

“Papa says he shall write to you.” 

“Tam afraid that I shall have to appear very inhospitable,” Kitty 
said ; “but, of course, not being in my own house, I can’t invite my 
friends as I should like to do; you shall invite me instead,” she added, 
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couxingly ; and, after some further talk, said,“ But now 1 am afraid I 

must send you away, you dear, good little pet, and you must come 

some other time to see all my pretty things, for to-day I have lots to 

do for Mzs. Wingfield, and you wouldn’t have me get scolded on your 
account, would you ?’ 

“ Oh! nobody ever scolds you,” Laura said. 

“But see all those letters to answer, and she has friends coming to 
breakfast at twelve.” 

“ And when will you come to see us ?” 

“As if I could tell you now, dear child! but I will come, of course 
I will, and Iam so pleased to see you again. Put this little box of 
bonbons in your pocket for Prissy,—and give my love to all,—I dare 
not keep you any longer, darling. Good-bye.” 

Truth to say, Kitty had heard a ring at the outer door, and was 
anxious to get rid of one visitor before another should come. How 
could she tell who the next comers might be ? Perhaps some fashionable 
lriends ex grande tenwe; and what would they think of her little 
provincial Laura ? 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
SURPRISE UPON SURPRISE. 
Lavra went away, siniling to herself for joy at having found her 
long-lost treasure, and much too hay ppy and too dazzled “by the bril- 
lianey of Kitty’s new position to anticipate possible disappointment 
for herself in the future. Greatly to her surprise, a friendly voice 
uttered her name, and a friendly hand was laid on her shoulder as she 
er the threshold. 
“My stars, if it isn’t little Laura Norman !” 

“Oh! Mis. Oornford, it’s you!” 

And Laura, like the loving little thing she was, kissed her old 
drawing mistress war ne and could not seem glad enough to see her 
again. Tt was so easy to Laura to love people when she felt happy,— 
and she felt wail happy just now. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cornford, in that delightful unconsciousness of 
cotton gloves, bepainted gown, disreputable bonnet, and unkempt hair, 
that is ‘second nature to your veritable Bohemian, “so you have been 
paying court to our runaway daughter of Mammon, haye you?” 

“Oh Mrs. Cornford !” 

“Oh Miss Laura! if you haven't eyes in your head I have, and 
can tell a mountebank in a moment, though he has got on his plain 
clothes. Our good Kitty’s inner woman is like a mountebank, always 
lvessed in plain clothes ; and so stupid are all of you that none but I 
have the sense to find it out,” 


Had Laura’s old teacher struck her, she could hardly have felt more 
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hurt or startled ; to her Kitty’s self was sacred as the Commander of 
the Faithful to all true Mussulmans ; and whilst too simple to fathom 
Mrs. Cornford’s psychological subtleties, she could not bear her name 
to be unceremoniously used. 

“Tt’s no use mincing matters, my dear,” Mrs. Cornford continued, 
with a friendly pat on the child’s shoulder. “ Kitty is a lover of 
Mammon, you know, but it’s only the old birds who know how people 
set traps, and when vow have been caught once or twice you will be 
wiser. I suppose you are all. here in a lump ?” 

“Yes ; that is, papa and my little sister are here.” 

“We are staying in the Rue de Trévise, numero quatre, but I am 
sure to be found in the Louvre almost every morning. Come and see 
me at which place you like best, my dear. On second thoughts, 
perhaps your papa might not like you to come to my quarters ; but 
the Louvre is always respectable. You may paint with me sometimes, 
if you like.” Then, with a hasty good-bye, they parted. 

When Frangine for a second time that day opened the door to a 
shabbily-dressed lady, who had evidently walked a long distance in the 
rain, her mind misgave her as to what she ought to do; but rough and 
ready speech carries almost as much weight to the uneducated as fine 
clothes and fine manners, and Mrs. Cornford spoke French roughly, but 
readily enough. Mrs. Cornford, moreover, was a large person ; Francine 
was small, and I’rancine was awed. Mrs. Cornford was ushered in. 

Kitty’s little room was quite a picture of artistic finish and fancy, 
and the first thought that rose to Polly Cornford’s mind was—the little 
artful creature! who would have thought of her stealing all this taste 
from puor Perry and me? Her quick, unforgetting artist’s eye took 
in every element of harmony in a moment: the mellow tints of the 
wall, the bright, rich carpet, the sober use of colour everywhere, the 
taste displayed in every bit of furniture. Kitty had used every avail- 
able means to make her room perfect, and what woman does not look 
twice as attractive in a beautiful room? To Mrs. Cornford, Kitty looked 
metamorphosed, as she advanced, dressed in an elegant morning-gown 
of rose colour, her hair flowing, but smooth, her slippers of finest kid. 

But the vision of kind, slatternly, slangy, irrevocably Bohemian 
Polly Cornford came upon Kitty like a forgotten promise, or a bank 
failure, that makes one grow suddenly old and ugly. It is, however, 
against the laws of decent society that this sort of feeling should ever 
be expressed, and Kitty greeted her friend as if at that particular 
moment she thought her an angel. 

“My stars!” said Mrs. Cornford, going from one piece of furniture 
to the other, with her glass to her eye, as soon as the first words of 
greeting were over. “ My stars! Kitty, in what coin do you pay for all 
this? What a delicious colour your paper is, to be sure! I'll use it 
for my next background; and what sweet little silly things in Sévres 
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on your cabinet! and you’ve got one or two pictures too—a real 
Hamond, on my soul! and the genuine Doré’s Don Quichotte; and 
my! what a jolly carpet !” 

“ Algerian,” said Kitty, glad to find a topic; “isn’t it a lovely 
thing? what reds, what greens, and what yellows! and look at all the 
different patterns.” 

“T say, Kitty, is it your own, and will you lend it tome? I’m 
painting a picture out of the ‘Arabian Nights, and your carpet is 
just what I want.” 

“ Of course,” Kitty said. 

“ But I ought not to have asked you for the loan of it yet, for you 
mayn’t like to lend your carpets to me after I have said my say.” 

Kitty winced, but would not let her wincing be palpable for worlds. 

“Asif anything you could say would make me disagreeable,” she 
said, sweetly; “but take off your cloak, and we will have up coffee, 
and we will talk over that.” 

She rang the bell, and ordered Francine to bring up coffee and 
cakes, with less authority than usual. Poor Kitty! Mrs. Cornford’s 
visit was less bearable to her than a neuralgic attack. 

“The chicks are here,” began Mrs. Cornford. 

“Oh!” Kitty answered, smiling. 

“ And the Bianchis are here.” 

“Oh!” Kitty said, still suave. 

“ And Perry is here.” 

“Oh!” Kitty said, trying to smile, and groaning inwardly. 

“ And we are going to make a regular season in Paris, and stay I 
don’t know how long. Don’t say you are glad, Kitty ; I know in your 
heart you are thinking what a horrid lump of us to be here, and wish- 
ing that we were all safe at home in Paradise Place.” 

“ How can you say such things! If they were true, I should be the 
most ungrateful wretch under the sun.” 

“Everything is possible in this world,” said Mrs. Cornford, coolly, 
“and if I must speak the plain truth, our faith in you is looking a 
little the worse for the wear.” 

Kitty dropped into a chair, biting one of her long locks savagely, 
and sat still. 

“T don’t say you are ungrateful,” Mrs. Cornford went on ; “there is 
no sort of need for old friends to be grateful to one another——” 

Here Kitty came to Mrs. Cornford’s side, and put her arms about 
her deprecatingly, and interposed : 

“My dear Polly, how absurd to say that I have no need to be 
grateful to you!” adding, with tears, and a fine, tremulous burst of 
passion, “you dear, good, ill-repaid, generous thing !” 

“Pooh, pooh! I’m a hardworking, out-at-elbow, vulgar wretch, 
that’s what I am; and you're quite a fashionable lady now, and 
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wouldn’t come and call on me in my five-pair back in broad daylight, 
if it would save my heart from breaking. I know what saints you 
swear by, Kitty, and your creeds and catechisms too.” 

** And what are they ?” said Kitty, looking a little pale, but resolutely 
determined to play the victim. 

“T suppose your creed is,” began Mrs. Cornford, “to love your 
neighbour as yourself, if he’s rich, and lives in a big house, and keeps 
a flunkey, to fall down and worship one god only—Mammon the 
Mighty—and to him to sell your soul.” 

“JT don’t know why women should be so harshly judged,” Kitty 
said, penitently, but proudly: “a man gets commended for trying to 
better his condition ; I have only done that.” 

“ You have only done that, I know; but there are more ways than 
one, Kitty, of making oneself smart at a fair; one’s fine clothes may be 
bought, borrowed, or stolen——” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Kitty. 

“You have come mighty fine to the fair, Kitty, but I am much 
afraid you haven’t paid for all your gewgaws in good money that rings 
when you try it.” 

“My dear Polly, how absurd you are !” 

“Well, let us try your money. We'll say you’ve paid so many 
smiles, and so many sweet speeches for this jolly little boudoir; will 
you swear them to be all true and genuine ? or, let us take the car- 
riage you drive in,—what does that cost you? Have you a regular 
tariff of prices, or do you bargain haphazard for all these good things ? 
And truffles—I dare say you eat truffles now—do you buy them by 
the gross, for a few little flatteries of extra flavour ?” 

Kitty did not know whether to laugh or to cry, whether to take 
Mrs. Cornford’s sareasms seriously or in jest, whether to be indignant 
or humble. She followed a middle course. 

“ Polly,” she said, “if I did not love you, I verily believe I should 
forget all that I owed you in the old days, and be ready to hate you 
for saying such things of me now. But though I am foolish, and 
vain, and weak, I do love you—I do indeed love you, Polly, and you 
must not cast me off. 

And saying this, she came close to Mrs. Cornford’s side, and wound 
her arms round her neck, and kissed her on the cheek, knowing— 
who so well ?—that Mrs. Cornford could no more resist her than all 
the rest of the world. 

“You little, insinuating, artful, clever thing!’ Mrs. Cornford 
began; but her mouth was stopped by Kitty’s hand. 

“No, I’m not insinuating, and I’m not artful,” she said; “I’m 
your dear, naughty prodigal, that’s what I am; and though you scold 
me to-day, you'll kill the fatted calf for me to-morrow—I know you 
will, you darling.” 
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“Not I,” said Mrs. Cornford, good-tempered in spite of herself; 
“not I, Miss Kitty Silver. If you come, which I know you won't, I 
shall give you nothing but a brown crust, and lots of scolding. I live 
ever so high up in an attic, you know, in a dingy little street, and 
your love for me will hardly bring you there, I think.” 

“ As if I should not come to see you,” Kitty interposed, deeply hurt. 

“ Well, will you come in to-night? Perry has asked a friend or 
two to dinner, and we are going to the Opéra Comique afterwards.” 

Kitty hesitated. 

“T should like it dearly; but, you see, Mrs. Wingfield might 
object.” 

“Come on Sunday, then; we'll go to Saint Cloud, and have dinner 
at such a snug little cabaret Perry knows of.” 

“We always go to church on Sundays,” Kitty said, with some 
reluctance. 

“ Eh, go your ways, Kitty, to church and the devil!” Mrs. Cornford 
said, rising to go; “and don’t come to sce me, till you turn poor and 
honest again,—which won’t be yet, I fancy.” 

She put on her cloak, and would have gone away abruptly, but 
Kitty hindered her a little. 

“T will come and see you, I will, I will,” she whispered; “ ~ my 
dear love to Perry, and the children, and everybody, and say s > And 
she kissed her friend, and clung to her. 

“T shall tell ’em the truth, and nothing but the truth,” Mrs. Corn- 
ford said ; “and when you see “em you can add as much to it as you 
like. I shall tell em how I found you in a wonderful frock fit for a 
duchess, and a diamond ring on your finger, and a gold chain at your 
waist, and silk stockings on your feet. This i is what I shall tell ’em, 
Kitty, without adding or diminishing,—and so I promise you. We 
live in the Tue de Trévise, numero quatre. It’s a shabby place ; 
don’t tell the grand folks if ever you come there. Good-bye !” 

And with that Mrs. Cornford went, leaving Kitty abashed, terrified, 
full of misgiving. 

How should she shield herself from all the new difficulties and 
perplexities that loomed in the distance ? 

She could not break from these old, true friends ; but how to cleave 
to them, how to be kind to them without bitterest shame and mortifi- 
cation? Why—oh, why had they come to disturb her peace ? 


Cyaptrn XIX. 
CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 


Tr Laura’s visit had been a thorn in Kitty’s side, it may be imagined 
that Mrs. Cornford’s was two thorns; and they pricked and pricked 
mercilessly. All the pleasantness of this Parisian phase of life was 
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gone, snuffed out in a moment like a wax light exposed to unkind 
blasts. 

Kitty’s gilded cage held an unhappy bird for a time; poor bird! 
that only asked less love and more oblivion at the hands of the world, 
and bewailed its unhappy fate with fallen crest, drooping pinions, and 
joyless eyes. 

Whichever way she looked, she saw nothing but small ignoble 
perplexities. At present, Myra knew almost nothing of what Kitty’s 
early life had been; why should she ever have known but for these 
too fond, too faithful friends who would not be so kind as to forget 
her for a little while? She should be sure to meet Perry,—dear, 
disreputable Perry,—in the first picture-gallery they might chance to 
visit, and should have to choose between the painful alternative of 
cutting him dead or bringing a dreadful scandal upon herself, or she 
should be slowly driving by Myra’s side, or, worse still, with some of 
Myra’s friends, perhaps with fastidious Sir George Bartelott and his 
daughter along the Boulevard, and come upon the whole vagabondish, 
darling, but terribly unwelcome crew, drinking beer and playing 
dominoes outside some fourth-rate café. Kitty’s heart sank within 
her as she forestalled the catastrophe of such a meeting. Mrs. Corn- 
ford would nod and put up her eye-glass to stare; Perry would look 
unmistakably aghast and forlorn; the children would turn scarlet with 
excitement, and gape and ejaculate, “'There’s Kitty! oh, goody, how 
smart she is !’—How should she bear it? Howshould she flee from it ? 

She wondered how far it would be wise and safe to trust Myra; for 
trust her, in some degree, she must, or break with her. There was no 
other course left open that she could see. : 

So, when Myra came in, a little curious, a little vexed, and half 
inclined to be out of temper with Kitty for having friends of whom 
she knew nothing, the little syren threw her arms about her more 
than sister, and said plaintively : 

“Oh, Myra! nothing could have happened so unfortunately for me. 
The Normans have come to Paris.” 

‘“¢ What, in Heaven’s name, does that signify? Dr. Norman knew 
your decision on a particular matter long ago.” 

Seeing Kitty’s face cloud a little, she asked, point-blank : 

“Tsn’t it so? If not, it was wicked behaviour on your part.” 

“T didn’t lead him on to hope, and I didn’t quite give him up. I 
can’t bring myself to blurt out unpleasant truths—for the life of me, 
| I can’t: don’t blame me, Myra,” poor Kitty pleaded ; “ it is my idio- 
| syncrasy—not my fault.” 
| “And it is my idiosyncrasy, not my fault, that I blurt out un- 
! pleasant truths always; and, pardon me, dearest, but, though I love 

you, I can’t trust you a bit—not a bit—if you have really acted 
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Kitty was supreme at acting little tragedies, and here was a great 
occasion. In a moment, she was at her friend’s feet, a pale, dishevelled, 
penitent, distracted thing. 

“ Now, or never, you shall know all,” she said, moistening Myra’s hand 
with her tears ; “and then you shall judge me according to my deserts. 
It is not only Dr. Norman whom my affection for you has led me to 
deceive, but there are others—one, a man whom I half promised to 
marry years ago—when I was young: and they all love me so much, 
and want me so much, that they have followed me here; and now I 
shall have no peace.” 

“ Well,” Myra said, after the manner of a child lecturing her doll, 
“of course, it’s you who have done the wrong, and who must suffer 
for it. If I could bear some of the blame, I would.” 

“Oh! you don’t know half the misery of it yet,” poor Kitty 
groaned, still in her penitential attitude. ‘‘ My oldest friends, those 
who brought me up, and to whom I owed everything when a child ; 
though dear, generous, unselfish souls—Heaven forgive me for saying 
sO |—are, or, rather, would seem to you, desperately vulgar. I—I 
should be the most heartless wretch in the world if I dreamed for a 
moment of giving them up; but I must choose between them and you.” 

And with that climax she rose from her knees, and dashed to the 
window and back again, and stood by the mantelpiece, sobbing out : 

“‘ Between them and you—between them and you!” 

“That is sheer nonsense,” Myra said, with warmth. “ Nothing 
shall induce me to give you up—till you marry ; and I suppose you 
do not wish to marry this desperately vulgar lover who has followed 
you to Paris?” she added, archly. 

“He is not vulgar, though I don’t wish to marry him; it is of the 
others I speak.” 

“Oh! never mind the others. We can ask them to come one day 
by themselves, and show other innocuous civilities.” 

Kitty shook her head. 

“We've been too intimate to come to that. Think for a moment! 
Can I just be civil to those who have been as good as father and 
mother tome? I have told you, dear ;” and here her voice fell into 
a naturally subdued key: “ what a fatherless, motherless, forlorn, little 
vagabond I was,—and it was these people who took me in.” 

“ Dear, dear,” Myra said, “ how I wish people would not be poor, 
and have children, and die: it bothers people’s moral notions so. 
You can’t cut your adopted fathers and mothers, and you can’t be 
contented with being on mere friendly terms. And they are in Paris, 
and so are we. Dear, dear | what is to be done?—but don’t ery, 
dear ; that is no sort of use.” 

Thus admonished, Kitty dried her eyes and grew calm. 


“Tt is such a comfort to me that we really care for each other,” she 
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said, “and that you judge me kindly in everything. Without that 
assurance, life were not worth having.” 

And then she seated herself on a low stool at her friend’s knee, 
and told a long—long story, about herself you may be sure, throwing 
such a halo of grace and pathos about it, that Myra quite envied the 
life at Paradise Place, and thought that Mrs. Cornford and Papa 
Peter and Perry Neeve must be ever so much more interesting than 
people of her own set. 

“Would it not be possible for you to see them now and then 
without any break between anybody? ‘They are so fond of you, that 
they would make any sacrifice, I should think.” 

“Oh! you don’t know what jealousy in such a set is,” Kitty ex- 
claimed ; “ well-bred people are not supposed to have any passions,— 
at least, they keep them within proper bounds. I tell you there is 
no help for it but to leave Paris.” 

“My poor Kitty! Leave Paris, when Paris is la créme de la créme 
of existence! Preposterous! You stay—I stay—they stay—poor 
things !” 

“ Impossible !” 

“You and I stay then ?” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“ But it seems worse than ridiculous that we should be driven from 
Paris, just because some people settle themselves here to whom you 
fancy yourself obliged.” 

“ As if I should dream of letting you make such a sacrifice for me !” 
Kitty said, brimful of grateful affection ;—“‘ that is out of the question. 
At the same time, I cannot support the idea of all the thousand and 
one vexations too sure to follow from the arrival of these—my dear 
kind old friends. Oh dear! if one hed no natural affection, how easy 
life would be!” and she looked very pathetic. 

“Which means that you would ignore the existence of your vulgar 
friends ?” 

“ Not vulgar—unconyentional, I should have said.” 

“Well, then; of your unconventional friends, and enjoy Paris to 
your heart’s content? I can read you.” 

Kitty coloured, and was silent. Myra went on: 

“ But let us devise some means of cutting this Gordian knot. We 
will leave Paris as soon as possible, c'est entendw; meantime, do 
once and for all tell that cold satirical Dr. Norman that you have 
given him up for ever and ever,” and here Myra looked up with arch 
insinuation. “Perhaps it may be as well to say the same thing to 
the man you half promised to marry years and years ago.” 

“Oh, Myra !” 

“You were more kind to him, were you, and sent him away sen- 
tenced and desponding, but not in suspense ?” 
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Kitty now went on her knees afresh—we speak figuratively—kissing 
the ground, and sprinkling her head with ashes, crying, “Peccavi, 
peccavi!” and Myra, after an extravagant amount of childish scolding, 
coaxing, and caressing, left her in a comparatively happy mood. Myra 
consented, nay, proposed, that they should leave Paris in three weeks’ 
time,—a great concession,—and Kitty felt that it would be possible to 
temporize with the Normans and the dear tiresome loving tribe from 
Paradise Place during that short space. She wanted to stave off a 
catastrophe till the eve of her departure with Myra from Paris, and 
then to go very meekly and penitently to the Faubourg St. Germain 
and the Rue de Trévise, and confess, as she had done to Myra— 
“Peccavi, peccavi!” and having alike received plenary absolution 
from all, depart in peace. And all this while, existence seemed a 
dreary isthmus to her, connecting the land of the past and the land 
of the future, across which she must walk alone. 

Strange, unaccountable human solitude, portion alike of the best 
and the worst, the meanest and the mightiest! Mothers have we, 
devoted to us; fathers who have toiled for us; brothers, sisters, 
friends; husbands, whose light of the eyes we are, wives who cleave to 
us, children born of us, our very flesh and blood,—and yet who is 
not alone in his sorrow now and then? Do you suppose that the 
playful Horace any more than the serious Galileo, the saintly 
Washington any more than the sinful Phryne, was exempt from this 
inevitable heritage ? Our bright brief glimpses of perfect happiness 
have been shared by those we would die for; but, God help us, each 
must go up into his Gethsemane alone! 

To whom could Kitty lay bare her innocent heart? ‘To none in 
the whole world, and sometimes, for she was without God in the 
world, the loneliness lay like a nightmare on her soul. 

New ambitions were ever troubling her, as cutting teeth troubles 
children, and she could no more have accounted for her discomfort 
than they could. Why was she always courting to-morrow and slighting 
to-day, as if the one were a poor relation, of whom nothing could be 
expected, and the other a rich one, having legacies to bestow ? 

She had made her little voyages hitherto under rare auspices, 
coming home with a fair wind and a good freight ; why could she not 
rest in the snug harbour wherein she had anchored? Why could she 
not think excellent things of the world good enough, but she must 


hunger and thirst, and stretch out her hands for the very best ?. Why ? 
“Tn the name of glory,” Why ? 
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Brittany and the Bretons. 


By tHe Autor or “A WaAxkine Tour Rovunp IRELAND.” 


Brittany is a country which is but little visited by the English 
tourist, though it is full of objects of interest, not only to the anti- 
quarian, but also to the general traveller. The river Couesnon in 
ancient times formed the frontier of Brittany and Normandy. Brit- 
tany comprises the five departments of “TIlle et Vilaine,” “ Loire 
Inférieure,” “ Cotes-du-Nord,” “ Morbihan,” and “ Finisterre.” How- 
ever, the Breton language and Celtic race are now found only within 
the boundaries of the departments of the “‘ Morbihan” and ‘ Finis- 
terre,’ and the western half of the “Cdtes-du-Nord.” These are 
called “ La Basse Bretagne,” or, according to the native antiquarians, 
“La Bretagne bretonnante.” In old times Brittany formed only one 
province, and the business of the state before the Revolution was 
conducted by a local legislature under the title of “ Ktats-Généraux.” 
In the year 1532 Brittany became part of the French crown, but, 
though upwards of three centuries have since elapsed, they have not 
proved sufficient to change in any material degree the habits, manners, 
and characteristics of the Breton race. Their language is extremely 
difficult to learn, and of not much use when acquired. The Bretons 
are proud of the antiquity of their names, and even assert that St. 
Paul preached in Brittany, and that in writing to Timothy, “ Pudens 
and Claudia greet thee,” he refers to an old Breton family. 

The people of Brittany differ very much from those of other parts 
of France. ‘The large oval faces, regular inexpressive features, blue 
eyes, and bright complexions of Normandy, are not seen here, but in 
their stead brown or freckled skin, sharp black eyes, short round 
faces, and broad, strongly-formed jawbones. On the coast the men are 
of a fair average stature, well made and healthy. The women have 
tolerably good figures, and a fair proportion of beauty. In the hills 
the men are small and weak, and the women plain. They are subject 
to scrofulous affections, and the duration of life is shorter than on the 
coast. Red hair is prevalent among them. 

With regard to the costume of the peasantry, the men are dressed 
in quaint square-cut coats of cloth of a reddish brown, something 
between a claret and chocolate colour. Wide black hats and long 
streaming hair are also commonly seen. The dress of the men, how- 
ever, in the department of the Morbihan differs from that of other 
parts of the country. Here their short square-cut coats are of white 
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cloth or drugget. The edges of the coat in front, the buttons and 
buttonholes and flaps of the pockets, are all of crimson. Sometimes 
the date of the year in which the coat was made may be seen em- 
broidered on one side of the breast, and a representation of the chalice 
and holy water of the “saint sacrament” upon the other side. Myr. 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, to whose interesting work * we are indebted 
for some of the materials of this article, writing in 1840, observes that 
he remarked several of these dates as far back as 1812. Jackets also 
are sometimes worn of light-blue, violet, or green cloth, or cotton 
velvet, fitting tightly and trimmed with rich gold and silver lace, with 
bright brass buttons. Underneath the jacket is worn a gay waistcoat. 
The breeches are of rich brown cloth, called bragous. A broad leather 
girdle, fastened by a rich metallic buckle, confines the garment round 
the waist, which is tied at the knees by coloured ribbons, terminating in 
tassels. The leggings are generally of leather, decorated with buttons, 
and the feet are encased in shoes adorned by silver buckles, which cost 
about £4 a pair. The dresses are not to be purchased in the town, 
but are made to order by itinerant tailors, who are boarded and lodged 
in the houses of the peasants while at work on these garments, which are 
very expensive, from £8 to £12 being often paid for the same. Near 
Quimper a peculiar one-cornered hat is said to be in vogue, which con- 
veys information to the world of the wearer's domestic condition, 
according as worn ; for instance, a bachelor places the corner of his 
hat over the right or left ear, a married man behind, and a widower in 
front. Almost every peasant carries a formidable stick or cudgel, 
with one end terminating in a large knob. 

The dress of the women varies a good deal, but generally consists 
of a close-fitting cloth bodice of some bright colour, with sleeves of a 
different hue, both turned up and ornamented with cloth of a third 
colour. A close cap or hood, sometimes violet, though often green, is 
the most common head-dress. To enter more into details—the dresses, 
so far as they possess any uniformity, consist of a very full skirt of 
dark cloth, and a wide apron with large pockets. The sleeve fits 
loosely to the arm, with turned-back cufls and coloured edges: the 
bodice is cut very low, and open in front with a broad stripe of 
coloured embroidery or binding, and buttons only joined just at the 
_ waist, with a lacing of yellow cord. The chest is covered with a tight 
breastplate of cloth, also bound and embroidered. The different kinds 
of caps are endless. In many villages also the whole dress is of one 
colour ; in others the sleeves, body, and breastplate are carefully con- 
trasted. The form of the collar varies with the cap. ‘Can a maid 
forget her ornaments?” applies to Brittany. Nearly every Breton 
girl wears a silver or gold cross tied round her neck with black velvet. 
Some of the better class of the girls eligible for marriage have several 


* «Travels in Brittany,’ 2 vols., London, 1840. 
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black velvet ribbons with bead ends streaming from under their caps. 
We may here advert to a custom round Josselin which, if practised in 
English circles, would save a good deal of annoyance, and prevent 
much misunderstanding. It is this. The girls appear on féte days 
in red under-petticoats with white or yellow borders ; the number of 
these denotes the portion which the father is willing to give his 
daughter ; each white band, representing silver, signifies a hundred 
francs of rent, and each yellow band means gold, and stands for a 
thousand franes per year. Yellow was originally worn by the women 
when in mourning. At present, however, many wear black like the 
English ; but still frequently in Lower Brittany women follow the 
funeral train of their husbands in caps dyed with saffron. Yellow 
stuffs have recently become rare in Brittany, and hence probably the 
change in the custom. Many of the old women wear a short bead 
chain with a ring at the end fastened to their left shoulder, through 
which ring they stick their distafls when walking. Both the men and 
women when in full dress discard the sabots, or wooden shoes, of 
working days, and appear in neat black leather shoes with silver 
buckles. 

The custom of wearing the hair in Brittany differs from that of 
other countries, and is not a little curious. The men here wear long 
hair flowing about in tresses; but not so the women, who do not 
regard it as an ornament. On the contrary, their hair is closely cut, 
and no part of the same is allowed to appear from beneath the cap. 
A girl who allows her hair to be seen, however fine or magnificent, 
would be considered to disregard what was due to the modesty of her 
sex. Dealers in hair perambulate the country, and on féte days 
purchase the crops of the peasant girls, shearing them like so many 
sheep for twenty sous, or a cotton handkerchief worth about twelve ox 
sixteen sous per head. These dealers are sometimes men, and some- 
times women. They have a basket by their side, into which each 
crop of hair is thrown, after being tied in a whisp. ‘The hair of the 
peasant girls is remarkably fine, and generally of a black or dark 
colour, though sometimes chestnut. Many a fair lady in London or 
Paris, whose beautiful head of hair attracts so many admirers, would 
not wish it to be discovered that her chevelwre recently belonged to a 
peasant girl in the wilds of Brittany. But many lovers, fortunately, 
are willing to take everything upon trust, whether it be age, complexion, 
teeth, or hair. So that the tout ensemble pleases them, that is enough. 

It becomes difficult indeed to state with precision the dress or 
customs of Brittany generally when it is remembered that almost 
every commune has its particular “mode,” which changes not from 
generation to generation, and is so strictly adhered to as even to be 
made the subject of marriage settlements, to the effect that the bride 
in her new home shall not be compelled to put aside the peasant dress 
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of her native place. Indeed, the afiection of the peasantry to their 
native dress and customs seems irremovable by time and travel. Mr. 
T. A. Trollope mentions having met at Quimper, in Finisterre, an old 
colonel who pointed out to him in the market of that town men in 
the dress of peasants who ‘had been through all Napoleon’s campaigns, 
and had risen to the rank of captain in the army, but who had in every 
respect returned to the mode of life of peasants the moment they 
were able to retire and return once more to their native communes. 

The interior of a Breton cottage presents by no means an inviting 
appearance to the stranger, though, after having become accustomed to 
the singular aspect of things, there is more substantial comfort than 
was apparent at first sight. On both sides of the fireplace are to be 
seen box bedsteads called Uits clos, some of them handsomely 
carved. These are for the use of the master and mistress, maid, and 
other members of the family. They are indeed “close” in more 
senses than one, and it is difficult to imagine how the parties who 
occupy them can find enough air to breathe. There is one thing to 
be said in favour of the “é clos,—that it is much more conducive to 
decency and self-respect than the open beds commonly used in our 
cottages. The box bedstead of the Breton peasant is of very high 
antiquity, dating so far back as early in the fourteenth century at 
the latest. In front of the bedstead there is frequently a large oaken 
chest, which serves the double purpose of a seat and the means of 
ascent to the exalted bedstead. ‘The floor of the cottage is of clay. 
Over the chimney and in other parts of the room are ranged in order 
pots, pans, sausages, shoes, hams, candles, onions, bladders full of 
lard, pipkins, sabots, crucifixes, horse-shoes, bottles, and cart-harness. 

The entrance room at the inn of the village or small town very 
much resembies that of the cottage ; but beyond this there is always a 
very clean and neat salle a manger, so that the traveller soon forgets 
the uninviting aspect of the threshold. The bedroom also, as a 
general rule, though meagrely furnished, will be found to contain 
clean beds. In most of the inns also there is a copper vessel filled 
with water, and attached to the wall in some conspicuous place. To 
this vessel there is annexed a pipe, through which, on its being 
turned outward, runs a small stream of water into a basin beneath. 
Any traveller, therefore, who so wishes may thus wash his hands 
without the trouble of calling for water or of going to a bedchamber. 
At the hotel at Vitré the Misses Dunlop * discovered a strong red- 
haired girl busily employed in cleaning the decanters with manure. 
They suggested various expedients in the shape of sand, cinders, &c., 
which the girl declared were useless compared with the article she 
patronised ; but seeing their astonishment, she began to grow a little 
uneasy, and promised to try potato peelings on the next grand 
* «Wanderings in Brittany,’ London, 1860. 
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washing day. In Brittany, however, it was that these fuir travellers 
learnt for the first time that any glass rubbed with water and sprigs 
of wall-pellitory is easily kept as bright and clear as crystal. 

We may here mention the mode of washing clothes in Brittany. 
Though it is also adopted throughout France and the continent 
generally, yet nevertheless an exact description of the process may be 
interesting. The clothes are, in the first place, roughly washed in 
the streams or lavatories. They are then taken home, and spread in 
layers in a large tub with a bunghole in the bottom. Some coarse 
sacking is next laid on the top, and on that a thick layer of wood- 
ashes. Upon the ashes is then poured boiling water, which, after 
having taken into solution the potash contained in them, passes through 
the clothes, and is let out at the bunghole, carrying with it all grease 
and impurities. ‘This process is repeated until the linen assumes a 
snowy whiteness, and there is no smell of soap. 

The prevailing crops are wheat, buckwheat, barley, hemp, potatoes, 
and gorse. The latter is regularly sown, and sometimes in rows 
between the corn, as winter food for horses. There are also extensive 
fields of millet. This crop has a beautiful appearance when the ear is 
beginning to turn, and isso liable to shed its innumerable little round 
seeds, that it is cut and laid in rows with great care long before it is 
ripe. The grain is boiled in milk, and makes excellent porridge. 
Broom-brushes are regularly grown in many parts just as we would 
grow any other crop at home. They are planted in orchards, where 
they touch the branches of the apple-trees. Blackberries, too, abound 
in the hedges everywhere ; but they are not appreciated by boys and 
girls as in England, for theyremain unplucked. Buckwheat forms the 
principal food of the peasantry. The galette, a kind of cake made of 
the flour of sarrasin or buckwheat, or blé noir, is also popular among 
them. Mr. Jephson* observes that these cakes are made in the 
following manner: From an earthenware pot some batter is poured 
upon a griddle, under which blazes a fire of dry gorse. The batter is 
smoothed out with a wooden spoon until it is of about the thickness of 
a pancake. After turning it with a flat shovel till the same becomes 
sufficiently browned on both sides, it is placed on a dish. A basin of 
milk forms an accompaniment, into which the galettes are broken. 
The cake itself is rather insipid, but when mixed with the rich milk 
of the country it assumes a nutty flavour, and is very nourishing. It 
is still better when spread smoking hot with butter, and then much 
resembles a crumpet. There is also a kind of cake called crépe, 
which stands in the place of the galette, though it is far superior. 

The prevailing drink of Brittany is cider, which is produced in 
abundance from the crops of apples of the numerous orchards. The 
cider at the different inns varies in quality in the most remarkable 


* ‘Walking Tour in Brittany,’ London, 1859. 
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manner, from being almost as good as champagne to stuff quite un- 
drinkable. It is, apparently, in many cases mixed with a good deal of 
water. There is also a white wine made from the native grape. This 
wine, when new, is very sour, but after being kept some time it drinks 
pretty well. 

There are two modes of living prevalent at the hotels and private 
houses. In the larger towns, the table dhéte is spread at ten and 
five o'clock. The food is about the same at either hour; but the first 
is called breakfast, and the second dinner. In the smaller towns, and 
in the villages, the hours for meals are twelve and eight o'clock. 
These are much like the breakfasts and dinners of the large towns, 
but they are termed, the first dinner and the second supper. The 
Bretons are very primitive in their habits of eating. It is the common 
practice in the country districts for each man to carry about with him 
a large clasp-knife, which he uses at his meals, only a fork being pro- 
vided by the innkeeper. And a French gentleman assured Mr. Weld * 
that he saw an ancient Breton, eighty-five years old, who declared 
that he had never used a fork in his life, preferring his fingers as 
substitutes ; but such barbarity as this must be now out of date. 

The sardine fishery forms an important branch of employment and 
profit in Brittany. These little fish, so much prized as a luxury at 
English breakfast-tables, are caught in large quantities on the southern 
coast of Brittany and the western shore of Finisterre, as far as Brest. 
The sardines come into season about the middle of June, and they are 
then sold in great quantities in the markets of southern Brittany, at 
two, three, or four sous a dozen. The preserving and boxing for Paris 
is almost all done at Nantes. A considerable quantity are also salted 
on the coast, for provincial consumption. The commerce in sardines 
from L’Orient to Brest amounts to three millions of francs annually. 

The Bretons are said to have five virtues and three vices, the former 
being love of their country, resignation under the will of God, loyalty, 
perseverance, and hospitality ; and their vices, avarice, contempt of 
women, and drunkenness. According to Mr. Jephson, the statistical 
reports of the number of illegitimate births in Brittany indicate a 
very high standard of morality, higher indeed than in England. 
Among the Bretons, both men and women toil together in the field, 
the barn, and the farm, so that fuller employment and more hardy 
habits may tend to make them more virtuous; but still they should 
not be denied the credit of the above-mentioned dry statistical fact. 
The country-people are uniformly courteous in their demeanour, and 
particularly civil to strangers. At the inns, though the accommoda- 
tion is somewhat rough, yet the traveller is always sure of meeting 
with the greatest attention to his wants, and of being cheerfully pro- 
vided with the best the hostelry will afford, at a moment’s notice, at 
* «Vacation in Brittany,’ London, 1856. 
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any hour, however unreasonable. The company at the country inns 
consists, for the most part, of commis-voyageurs, or, Anglice, commer- 
cial travellers. Here and there priests may be met with, though not 
often, as a priest is forbidden by the canons, under pain of irregularity, 
to enter a public inn, except he be on a journey of so many leagues 
from home. 

The poor are regarded in Brittany with affectionate tenderness, and 
are rarely sent, away from the door empty. They are called “ God's 
brethren,” in allusion to our Saviour’s declaring that he will reward 
acts of charity done to “the least of these his brethren” as if done to 
himself. They find a kindly welcome at the fireside of the cottager 
and small farmer, and in return for the frugal meal sing songs, relate 
legends, and bring the gossip from the country round, and tell the 
girls’ fortunes. The tailor, also, is an important functionary, being 
the recognised medium of all matrimonial contracts. The Bretons 
have a great passion for legendary lore ; so much so, that when the 
cholera raged among them it was found the most efficacious means of 
giving medical advice to follow the suggestion of a bookseller, and 
turn the prescriptions into rhymes, which were circulated throughout 
the country, and to such good purpose that it was said that the 
cholera had been sung out of Brittany. 

The cattle generally are rather small, and those of the hill country 
particularly so. The pigs, however, form an exception. There is a 
breed of enormous, long-legged, ferocious-looking animals, whose high- 
arched, sharp backbone, long, lean, hollow sides, and red hungry eyes 
represent poverty and famine. Mr. Trollope mentions having seen on 
the hills a bull and a hog, of which he was sure that the latter was the 
tallest. The Breton horses are small but hardy, and will go from 
thirty to sixty miles a day. At the end of a long day's journey they 
are turned at once into the fields, without being rubbed down or tended 
in any manner, and yet they are always ready for work again when 
required. The Breton resembles the righteous man in this, that he is 
merciful to his beast. The horses, cows, sheep, and other animals are 
driven along the roads in the most gentle manner. A good deal of 
vociferation prevails, but the whip, though it often resounds in the air, 
is rarely actually used. 

The saying that “ God made the country, but man made the town,” 
is nowhere more true than in the case of Brittany. While the 
country preserves, for the most part, its primeval appearance, the towns 
generally wear a much more modern aspect; yet to leave out in an 
account of Brittany all mention of its cities and towns would be much 
like playing Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. 

Rennes, the ancient capital, where the states of Brittany formerly 
were wont to meet in council, is situated on the confluence of the Ille 
and the Vilaine, from whence the modern department derives its name. 
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The old town was consumed, in the year 1720, by a fire, which raged 
for five days and five nights. Wide straight streets, plain square 
houses, and ugly churches have risen upon the ruins of the ancient city 
under the direction of engineers and architects appointed by the 
government. Rennes is, in fact, a French town; so much so as to 
have given rise to the proverb, “ Bon Breton de Vannes, bon Frangats 
de Rennes.” There is a railway from Paris to Rennes; and this route, 
by the way, is the best mode of reaching Drittany for all those who 
cannot stand the sea. Nantes, with its one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, is justly described by Mr. Weld as a miniature Paris. It con- 
tains, however, some very fine modern-built churches. The quays are 
magnificent ; and there is a good theatre. Nantes, as the reader well 
knows, is celebrated for its edict. It also acquired an unenviable 
notoriety for the atrocities committed there during the French revolu- 
tion. Vannes is one of the principal cities in Brittany. It is built 
in the shape of an amphitheatre on the side of a hill, and on the banks 
of a small river. Vannes is thoroughly Breton. The cathedral is 
very ancient, and has a fine portal of Kersanton stone. ‘The streets 
are precipitous, the houses medieval, with overhanging stories, and it 
is surrounded by crumbling walls, with here and there picturesque 
gates. St. Brieux, though really one of the oldest towns in Brittany, 
yet has been very much modernized, and contains nothing to attract 
or interest the stranger. Quimper is most beautifully situated on the 
borders of a river, with a fine grove rising up on the hill behind. The 
cathedral, which is the largest ecclesiastical edifice in Brittany, is very 
grand, and it is surmounted by handsome modern spires. 

Morlaix is picturesquely built on the sides of three ravines. The 
ground rises so steep behind the houses as to have produced the local 
proverb, “ De la mansarde au jardin comme on dit & Morlaia.” This 
town is celebrated for a number of antique curious houses. The most 
perfect of these houses is in the Grande Rue, adjoining the Rue des 
Nobles. It is inhabited by a shopkeeper, and contains a hall panelled 
from floor to roof with sculptures. The chimney-piece, stairs, sides, 
and balustrades are full of carving. The town of St. Pol de Léon con- 
tains a remarkable church bearing the name of Creisker, from its 
being situated in the centre of the town. ‘The spire is three hundred 
and ninety-three feet high, and springs from four pillars at the in- 
tersection of the transept, nave, and choir, and is composed of granite. 
No beam, iron brace, or girder is used, and it is open from the top to 
within eighty feet of the bottom. There are openings in the sides so 
as to render the whole of the tapering interior visible to any person 
looking up inside. The granite is cut into slabs like tiles, and 
diminishing in size as they approach the top. There is also a fine 
cathedral at St. Pol de Léon well deserving of notice, though it rather 
sinks in importance as compared with the famous church, which it is 
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worth the while of the traveller to go out of his way to see. There is 
a very fair inn at St. Pol de Léon, and a good view of the spire of 
the church is obtained from its pretty garden. 

At Dol the stranger will see a fair specimen of a usual kind of house 
architecture prevalent throughout Brittany. Many of the houses here 
are built en colombage, that is, with the upper stories projecting over 
the ground floor some twelve or fifteen feet, and supported on pillars. 
Near Dol ther? is a singuiar elevation called Mont Dol. It is an 
isolated rock rising to a very considerable height in the midst of the 
marshes. From the top of this hill the traveller has before him a fine 
and commanding prospect, comprising the whole bay of Mont St. 
Michel, the coast of Lower N ormandy, and Avranches. Dinan has 
become a place almost as much frequented by the English as Boulogne. 
It is a pretty town, and altogether very characteristic of Brittany, so 
that the stranger who only reaches here will be able to form a good 
idea of what is to be met with inland. The banks of the Rance on 
the voyage from St. Malo to Dinan are very beautiful. A good 
picture of the scene is given by Mr. James in his novel of ‘Henry 
Masterton.’ Near Dinan is the pretty little village of Lehon. Here 
rocks, woods, water, hills, ivy-green walls, and, in particular, the ruins 
of a convent, enliven the scene, which, as viewed from the bridge, is 
really charming. But many delightful excursions may be made from 
Dinan, which will be found excellent headquarters. There are several 
good hotels here, a well-conducted boarding house, and a chapel for 
the English visitors. Dinan is very accessible by way of Jersey. 

The cities and principal towns of Brittany are now lighted with 
gas, but it is put out at midnight. The smaller towns, however, still 
remain at night without gas or oil-lamps of any kind. The Bretons, 
indeed, retire to rest very early. The traveller who should chance to 
be walking at all late will pass through deserted villages. The only 
light he will see will be that of the gentle glowworm, which abounds 
in the hedges by the way-side. The only sound he will hear will be 
that of his own foot-fall, or of the barking of some restless dog in the 
distance. And when at length the weary pedestrian reaches the 
canton town, woe-betide him if there be no moon to guide his footsteps 
to the inn, for otherwise the task will very much resemble that hope- 
less one of groping for a pin in a bundle of hay. 

Though Brittany cannot compare with Normandy in the way of 
ecclesiastical architecture, yet, in addition to those already mentioned, 
there are several churches deserving notice. The church of our Lady 
of the Fool’s Well, Notre Dame du Folgoét, on the road to Brest, is 
a magnificent edifice, beautifully wrought with Kersanton granite. 
This stone is harder and more durable ‘than bronze, which it much 
resembles in colour. The fountain here was formerly much resorted 
to by persons afilicted with any disease, it being considered to possess 
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miraculous powers; but the old superstition in this respect has now 
died away. The fountain is very small in compass, and could only 
have allowed of the immersion of one person at a time. At St. 
Thégamee, a village about six miles distant from Morlaix, there is a 
gorgeous church in the style of the Renaissance. The village 
churches are generally larger than those in England, but much 
plainer in their construction, being often without porch or aisles. At 
the village of Lanleff, about fifteen miles from Guingamp, there exists a 
ruin called the Temple, of similar style to the churches of that name 
in London, and at Cambridge, Northampton, and Maplestead in Essex. 

The Bretons are a very devout people. The churches are filled 
to overflowing. The peasantry may be seen kneeling on the outermost 
steps, though beyond reach of the sound of the voice of the priest, 
and almost of the choir. Most of these exterior worshippers, if they 
may be so termed, are women, and, with their white caps, they present 
a very picturesque appearance. Even at seven o'clock in the morning 
on week-days, a very respectable number of persons are found to 
attend in the village churches. Mr. Jephson states that he saw bed- 
ridden persons brought wrapped in their bed-clothes to the church- 
doors in wheelbarrows. Much of this devotion, however, is mixed up 
in many parts with strange traditions connected with the old idolatrous 
worship of stones and fountains. The inhabitants of Ouessant were 
idolaters as lately as a century and a half ago, and the dwellers on the 
savage isles, washed by the Atlantic, along the coast of Finisterre, 
are still immersed in a strange mental confusion of Paganism and 
Romanism. Many of these old superstitions, however, are fast fading 
away before the advancing light of civilization. No longer, in the 
silence and obscurity of evening, the figure of some assassin-worshipper 
at the shrine of Notre Dame de la Haine may be seen to glide from 
the spot where he has uttered the unhallowed prayer, whose mystic 
might has doomed to death the enemy he hates. No longer the 
barren woman rubs her breasts, at the midnight hour, against the 
Menhir on the lonely heath. No longer the maiden hangs up her fair 
tresses in the Chapel of the Virgin. 

One most remarkable feature, which must forcibly strike the atten- 
tion of every traveller in Brittany, is the number of crosses, crucifixes, 
or calvaries to be seen everywhere by the road-side. They are of all 
kinds and descriptions, some old, some newly-erected ; others again, 
headless, and many with elaborate carvings, representing scenes and 
events in the life of our Saviour. The stranger, who should be able 
for a brief while to forget his worldly ideas, might almost fancy 
himself in a country specially devoted to religion and its associations. 
Alas however for such a sentiment! Many of these crosses are 
actually erected on spots where murders have been perpetrated—the 
benevolent object, no doubt, being that the passing traveller may he 
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induced to offer up a Pater Noster and an Ave in favour of the victim 
who should there have been suddenly hurried into eternity, without 
the usual consolations and ceremonies of religion. 

In many parts of Brittany there exists the curious custom of dis- 
interring the bones of the dead after a certain interval, and placing the 
skulls in black boxes on tiers in an edifice erected against the wall of 
the church, or more often forming a separate building in the church- 
yard, and called “ La Chapelle des Morts.” These boxes are shaped like 
a dog’s kennel, with sloping roofs two feet long, are broad and are 
deep, having a heart-shaped opening at one end, surmounted by a cross. 
Above the opening of the box are the words in white letters, “Ci git 
le chef de—” followed by the name of the person to whom the head 
belonged, and the date of decease, concluding with “ Prier Dieu pour son 
dime.” The larger bones are generally piled in an ossuary. There are 
receptacles in the tombstones for holy water, or small bottles or jars 
rest on the sod of graves unmarked by stones, each containing a little 
brush or sprig of yew for the purpose of sprinkling the grave with the 
sacred liquid. 

There are two kinds of festivals in Brittany ; one of a religious nature 
called a Pardon, the other a sort of fair accompanied by dancing. In 
the autumn a festival called La Féte des Patres is held in every parish 
in Breiz, for the pleasure of children between nine and twelve years 
old. ‘The festival is so called from the circumstance of small flocks of 
six or a dozen sheep being tended by children of this age. The place 
of meeting is a large common, and there the youthful shepherds and 
shepherdesses have a good feast of butter-milk, fruit, galettes, and 
sweet things, and afterwards hear songs from some of the elders, and 
dance until sunset. But the most popular festival in Brittany is that 
of the Pardon; which is equivalent to a wake in England, a féte in 
France, or a keremese in Flanders. Every church is supposed to be 
under the protection of a patron saint. The popularity of the Pardon 
varies with the sanctity-of the saint. Men, wemen, children, and 
even cattle and plants, have their patron saints. The Pardon of St. 
Cornely is attended by hundreds of beasts, in order that they may be 
touched by the saint’s relics. These are always displayed with great 
solemnity. Thousands of devotees, and also of the maimed, halt, blind, 
and diseased, crowd the church on these occasions. Great Pardons 
frequently last three days, but other Pardons only one day. The 
night before they commence the bells of the church are tolled, the 
interior is decorated with flowers, and the effigies of the saints are 
clothed in the local costume of the Bretons. Then the religious 
observances commence, which consist principally in a grand procession 
through the town or village of the saint’s relics, accompanied by priests 
decked in their most gorgeous robes, and girls dressed in white. One 
of the principal Pardons is celebrated at the village of St. Jean du 
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Doigt on the coast, about four or five leagues to the north of Morlaix, 
The forest of Carnoet, near Quimperlé, also is the scene of one of the 
most curious Pardons. It takes place in the month of June, when 
thousands of peasants flock to St. Carnoet’s shrine in a small church 
near a Village of that name in the heart of the forest, bringing with 
them various kinds of land and sea birds in cages, which are purchased 
by the gentry for their children. 

The customs at a Pardon are not all of a religious nature. One great 
feature consists in the Breton dance called “ La Ronde.” A great ring 
is formed by the young people holding hands. They then circle round 
sideways with a kind of hop-and-step jump; the arms being at the 
same time swung violently to and fro. The “Ronde” is sometimes 
joined in by more than a thousand persons. This dance is very ancient, 
being a relic of Celtic times, and only to be met with in Brittany and 
Greece. Seated on a low platform, or in the window-seat of an adjoining 
house, are three musicians attired in fantastic garments. One plays the 
banion, or bagpipes, a Breton instrument, another the flageolet, and 
the third whacks a cracked drum. A great disadvantage of this dance 
is that it admits of so little change of partners or parties. On the 
only occasion when we were present at a Pardon, we observed a number 
of young girls, and some of them, too, very pretty, looking wistfully at 
those more fortunate companions who were in possession of the ring, 
which they seemed destined to occupy for a considerable period. The 
exercise of the country-dance in England would, we should say, be 
quite gentle compared with that of the “ Ronde.” 

According to some, the Pardons are attended with little that is open 
to objection ; but others say that they are the causes of a good deal of 
riot and immorality. Perhaps, as usual, the truth lies somewhere in 
the middle between these two statements. Certainly the Pardon of 
the district is annually looked forward to, by the girls in Brittany as 
a period of great enjoyment and rejoicing ; and to be debarred from its 
pleasures is considered a severe punishment. A Breton song, sung by 
peasant brides at their weddings, thus feelingly alludes to their change 
of condition in this respect :—“ Farewell! farewell, dear friends of my 
youth! I have thrown myself away, and exchanged a life of joy for 
one of pain. Sorrow and grief await me; I am but a servant now, 
for Iam married. Then hasten, O ye who are free, to Pardons, and 
enjoy life while ye may. Farewell, dear friends of my youth, farewell !” 

The Breton tragedies, which were extremely curious, are now rarely 
if ever acted. These tragedies, the successors of the “ mysteries,” so 
much in vogue during the middle ages, existed for the most part in 
manuscript only. They are extremely long, and occupy generally a 
large folio volume of close writing. As a consequence, they took some 
time in performing, six days being frequently occupied in the repre- 
sentation. The performers and audience adjourned as soon as it grew 
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dark, and began again where they left off, at the same hour, on the 
day but one after; it being considered, probably, too great a strain on 
the attention that there should be two days of performance in suc- 
cession. The subjects are from the sacred history, the lives of the saints, 
the romances of the Round Table and of the court of Charlemagne, or 
fables taken from the local history of the country. Mr. Trollope, 
writing in 1840, says that he saw the tragedy of the “ Lifeand Death 
of St. Helen” acted at Lancerre, a village some miles to the south of 
the town of Paimpol. 

Another custom, now extinct in Brittany, may be here mentioned. 
It is the game of “soule,” which, after it was prohibited by the law, 
was still practised for a long time in secret, in the same manner as 
prize-fighting in England. The “soule” was a large ball of leather 
filled with bran, and the victor was he who, after a long day’s 
struggling and fighting, remained in possession of the ball. The 
contest usually took place between two neighbouring communes, or 
between a town and one of the surrounding parishes. A mere harmless 
game of foot-ball, probably, the reader may be thinking. Why should 
such a pastime be made illegal, and become abolished? Not so, how- 
ever. The possession of the ball, when thrown among the combatants, 
was disputed in a melée of the most desperate description. Eyes were 
thrust out, limbs broken, ribs fractured, and, occasionally, even lives 
lost in the dreadful encounter. A fearful opportunity also was here 
given for revenge, as in one of these games a fatal blow might be 
inflicted with impunity, for, said an old “souleur” to M. Souvestre, 
“ Quel est celui qui n’a pas quelqu’ un a tuer?” 

Brittany is very rich in the ruins of old feudal castles. About five miles 
from Plancoet,onarocky promontory rising boldly out of the sands, stand 
the ruins of the Chateau de Guildo. A mere skeleton of walls, flanked by 
four round towers, and enclosing an area about sixty-five yards by sixty, 
the vast chimney of the kitchen, and some round staircases, constructed 
in the thickness of the walls, are the only remains of the ancient struc- 
ture. On account of the wild character of the locality, various legends 
and superstitions have become connected with this spot. Eight miles or 
so to the south-west of Lannion is situated the castle of Tonquedec. It 
crowns heights which overlook a beautiful valley. To the right of the 
high road to Vannes, in the middle of a desolate plain, is situated the 
eastle of Sucinio. The wall of the park still remains. The entrance is 
between two towers, bya portcullised gateway of the fifteenth century. 
Over the gate is a carving, representing two stags supporting the arms 
of Brittany. Altogether, this fine old castle is in a good state of 
preservation fora ruin. Many of the rooms are left entire, and the 
remains of staircases and fire-places may still be seen. It must have 
been a very formidable stronghold, and the ramparts command an 
extensive view of the country round. An enemy approaching might 
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have been seen from a great distance. At Josselin there is an ancient 
castle belonging to the Prince de Léon. The east end is in ruins, but 
the side on which the three towers are standing is inhabited as a 
chateau. Near Elven is the castle of Largonét, where the Duke of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., was imprisoned. The walls are 
about thirty feet thick. At Combourg is the picturesque castle of 
Chateaubriand, the early residence of the poet, who lived here with 
his father, mother, and sister Lucile. On the shore of the bay, two 
or three miles to the east of Paimpol, at a place called Beauport, are 
the ruins of a large abbey, which existed there some six hundred years 
before the Revolution. At Hédé, a village between Dinan and Rennes, 
there is a ruined castle. From this spot a most extensive and beau- 
tiful view of the surrounding country is obtained, and one very cha- 
racteristic of the scenery of Brittany, which, at its best, is rather tame 
and monotonous. The traveller who is well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Abelard may feel an interest in visiting St. Gildas, where 
existed the monastery over which this celebrated man presided. A 
few ruined wails alone remain of the abbey. On its site has arisen a 
convent, and quiet nuns now walk on the spot where formerly the 
monks indulged in their ungodly revelry. There is a boarding-house 
for ladies at the convent, to which many resort from Paris and other 
places, who wish for sea-air and quiet at reasonable charges. Gentle- 
men who accompany ladies are accommodated in the village. From 
this source the convent derives a portion of its income. At Kerduel, 
in the parish of Pleumeur-Bodon, not far from Lannion, tradition 
places the favourite residence of King Arthur, and on the beach, near 
the village of St. Michel, then bordered by a thick forest, Arthur fought 
the dragon, according to the legend. The Bretons also maintain that 
the monarch was not buried at Glastonbury, but on a little island, called 
Agalon, or Avalon, just off the coast, at no great distance from Kerduel. 

Brittany will prove more interesting to the antiquarian than to the 
general traveller, for here are to be found everywhere monuments of 
bygone ages, which have been the subjects of much curious research, 
but without, at the same time, unravelling their mysterious origin and 
use. Regular names have been given to the difierent classes of stones. 
A “menhir” is derived from the Breton words, maen, stone, and hiv, 
long, and consists of a long stone set in the ground with its largest 
axis vertical. A “ galgal” isa heap of stones, formed for sepulchral 
or worshipping purposes. A “ tumulus” is composed of a heap, gene- 
rally of earth and stones, raised over graves. A “dolmen” consists of 
one or more large stones lying on others set lengthwise in the 
ground, and is derived from tau! or daul, which in Breton signifies 
table, and maen, a stone. ‘This kind of monument, also called 
Pierre Levée, and Table du Diable, is very common in the Morbihan. 


The “cromlech,” or Chandron du Diable, consists of stones, arranged 
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in a circular or elliptical form, occasionally covered by cap-stones. 
This word is derived from erom, Breton, cromen, Welsh, meaning 
bent or round, and ech, place or stone. 

Near Dol, rather more than a mile to the north-east of the town, 
there is a large menhir consisting of a single stone, situated in the 
midst of a field of corn, and of the height of thirty feet. About 
seventy years ago the ground at the base was opened, and it was found 
to be fifteen feet in depth beneath the soil, making the entire length 
of the stone forty-five feet. The circumference at the largest part is 
about twenty-eight feet. At the same time it was found that by 
cubing the mass the weight must be two hundred and eleven thousand 
French pounds. The mass is a species of granite, the nearest rocks 
of which are found at Mont Dol, a distance of three or four miles. 
The largest upright menhir in Brittany is about three miles from 
St. Renan, near Brest. It is that of Kerloaz, standing on a dreary 
moorland, and consisting of a single granite block thirty-seven feet 
nine inches high, having a quadrangular base, with a curious round 
protuberance on two of its sides about three feet from the ground. 
The land surrounding this menhir is called in Breton “ Kerglas,” which 
means the tield of grief or mourning, thus bearing traditionary evidence 
that the obelisk was erected as a funeral monument. Not far from 
Plouharnel, about two miles east of Carnac, and near the head of the 
peninsula of Quiberon, there are two large dolmens, one of which is 
forty-five feet long, and is covered by three stones of great size. ‘Two 
gold collars, some glass beads, a human thigh-bone, and other objects, 
were lately discovered in the largest of these monuments. One of the 
gold collars may be seen at the little inn at Plouharnel. At Saumur 
also, by the Loire, there is a dolmen, one of the largest Druidical 
remains in existence, consisting of eighteen huge slabs, forming a hall 
eighty feet long, twenty-four broad, and seven high. 

We may here refer to a very curious statue near Baud, a few miles 
north of Hennebon. It is called by the peasants Gronec le Honam, the 
Tron Woman, but more commonly known as the Venus of Quimpili. 
The figure represents a naked female, rudely sculptured in granite, 
about seven feet high. The ceremonies associated with this image 
were so scandalous, that about the thirteenth century the Bishop of 
Vanues ordered the statue to be cast into the adjoining river Evete, 
but the peasants became greatly enraged at this proceeding, and, 
having recovered their beloved Iron Woman, they set her again upon 
her former pedestal, where she may be seen to this day, displaying 
the inscriptions, “ Veneri victrici,” and “ Venus Armoricum oraculum.” 

But it is at Carnac where the interest of the antiquarian will centre. 
This is the Stonehenge of Brittany. There are two fields of menhirs 
here, one called Ménec, near the town, and the other at some distance 
to the north-east, in the parish of Kermaon. ‘The menhirs at Ménec 
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are the more numerous, but those at Kermaon are the larger. The 
finest menhirs at Ménee are those at the end towards the sea, and they 
gradually diminish as they stretch farther inland. The menhirs at 
Kermaon are quite colossal, though many of them have been thrown 
down. There can be no doubt that the whole of the plain was once 
covered with groups of dolmen and menhirs. Some years ago the 
number of stones amounted to upwards of four thousand, but they 
have been used for building purposes, und for mending the roads, 
until the number remaining is now only about twelve hundred. These 
form eleven lines, at the end of which there is a semicircle of eighteen 
stones, whose two ends join to the two outside rows. On the plain 
there is a magnificent tumulus or artificial mound, called Mont 
St. Michel, or St. Michacl’s Mount, on the summit of which the 
Christians erected a chapel to St. Michael. From this spot a good 
view may be obtained of the fields of menhirs and dolmen, without the 
trouble and fatigue of exploring the plain beneath. To the stranger 
who has already been travelling through the department of the 
Morbihan the stones of Carnac will not appear so remarkable as to him 
who sees them without such preparation. For this department almost 
throughout contains fields upon fields of large stones scattered about. 
Carnac only presents on a more extensive scale collections of stones 
which in detail are to be met with nearly everywhere in the Morbihan. 
There is something also to our mind more impressive and majestic in 
the few immense monuments standing out on the bleak and desolate 
plain at Stonehenge than in the far more numerous stones of Carnac. 
Probably, however, a great part of Salisbury Plain may in ages gone 
by have presented the same appearance as the department of the 
Morbihan in Brittany, only the stones have gradually been taken away, 
and used for various purposes. We believe that steps have recently 
been adopted by the government of France to prevent any more of 
the stones of Carnac from being removed for any reason whatever. 
There are also some interesting monuments of antiquity at Loc- 
Maria-Ker, on the borders of the sea of Morbihan. The principal of 
these is a splendid cromlech called Dol-ar-Marchant, or the Merchant’s 
Table. It is about ninety feet long. One of the props of this cromlech 
is elegantly scored with a sort of circular pattern. The copestone is 
also ornamented with a pattern in relief. Close to the Dol-ar-Marchant 
is a prostrate menhir broken into three pieces, and which if whole would 
measure sixty feet in length. To the south-west of this menhir is 
another, beside which are the remains of a large dolmen. There are also 
numerous other smaller menhirs and dolmen scattered about in different 
directions in this neighbourhood. A guide (which in our case was an 
intelligent, though dirtily-dressed little girl, who contented herself 
with simply pointing out the stones without attempting any elaborate 
descriptions, may be obtained at the little inn at Loc-Maria-Ker. 
212 
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From this village also the traveller will most readily procure a boat 
to take him to Gavr’-Innis, the most curious and interesting of the Isles 
of the Morbihan. Here will be found a large and extensive cromlech 
or cavern running through the hill of which the island consists. The 
stones of the cromlech are all scored with a sort of circular pattern, 
supposed to resemble the tattooing of a New Zealander. There are 
also two or three others of the isles of the Morbihan which contain 
objects of antiquarian curiosity. 

Living in Brittany is very cheap. A house consisting of ten or 
twelve rooms and a garden may be rented for about twelve pounds a 
year. Servants, though rough hands, are well paid by the monthly 
wages of six francs, or less than four pounds a year. The prices of pro- 
visions vary a good deal, but the following may be considered some- 
thing approaching to a correct approximation to the truth. Best parts of 
beef, mutton, and veal, twelve sous the pound; a pair of ducks, thirty- 
five sous ; a pair of fowls, twenty-eight sous ; lobsters, eighteen sous each, 
and sardines, three and four sous the dozen ; best butter, fifteen sous a 
pound; fifty kilogrammes of potatoes, fifty sous; eggs, six sous the dozen ; 
fine pears are one sou apiece, peaches fifteen sous a dozen, a hare for a 
franc, a rabbit for ten sous, and a partridge for six sous ; a conger-eel, 
weighing forty pounds, may be purchased for sixteen sous ; a bottle of 
white wine, or vin ordinaire, one franc. Quimper would be found a most 
agreeable place of residence for a family who wished, from motives of 
economy, to live inland, though there is complete isolation, not only 
from English, but also French, society. Game, however, is plentiful, 
and a licence can be obtained for twenty-five francs. The mode of 
hunting foxes would hardly suit the English sportsman. The poor 
creature is tracked to his hole, then dug out and shot on the spot. 
The excuse is that the country is too hilly to be hunted on horseback. 

The public roads are kept in repair by the government, the cross- 
roads by the parish. Each man, called a “ cantonnier,” has one league 
of road to keep in order ; and each carriage, cart, and horse, owe three 
days’ work to the roads. The best mode of seeing Brittany undoubtedly 
is to proceed through the country on foot. The pedestrian will find 
his expenses, on the average, about six francs a day. But as this 
mode of travelling does not suit every taste, and is wholly inapplicable 
to ladies, we should say something of carriage-hire. This varies in 
every town ; but two francs a league may be stated as the usual price 
for a one-horse vehicle. Of course railways now traverse the country 
in many directions, but the pleasantest course would be to purchase a 
carriage and horse at Dinan, or some frontier town. This plan, besides 
rendering travellers more independent, will, in the end, prove cheaper 
and certainly conduce to their comfort. With this practical advice 
we must now take our leaye of Brittany. 
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My Grandfather's Codicil. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 


“ Wert, if this sort of thing lasts I shall winter in blankets, for there'll 
be neither sheets nor pillow-cases left to the bed. I must dispose of 
all superfluous furniture, and cut down washing bills to the minimum. 
Hang it, I never had such a meeting. Those ring beggars won't 
know what to do with their money.” 

The speaker was a slight, wiry man, with thin, compressed lips, and 
keen gray eyes that seemed ever on the watch. The soil was un- 
favourable to the growth of hair, and the possessor equally so: he was 
clean-shaved, wearing neither moustache nor whisker. He might 
have been any age between thirty and forty for all his face indicated, 
yet men who knew Norman Slade would have told you he couldn’t be 
far from fifty. He had been known on the turf, one might say, from 
his boyhood. You were always hearing how “ hot” poor Norman had 
caught it, and according to his own account he was seldom a winner. 
Still, year after year went by, and Norman Slade, neatly dressed as 
ever, was to be seen at every meeting of importance throughout the 
season. What were his resources, what was his family, were questions 
no one could have answered; he had never been heard to speak of 
either. He lived at a fashionable West End club, and one met him 
everywhere except in women’s society. At fast dinners at Richmond 
or Greenwich, where indeed the ladies belonged to the corps de 
ballet, or were even of still more questionable antecedents; on four- 
in-hand drags—in short, in all places where men do congregate, there 
you ran against Norman Slade; but in what is called society, meaning 
my Lady Dumdum’s “squash,” or the Marchioness of Juniper's 
suffocation soirées, you never encountered him. He said they weren’t 
in his way. It might be so, or it might be that he had not the key of that 
inner sanctuary. Any way, he seemed to care but little about it. 

‘he scene of Norman Slade’s remark is one of those queer, half- 
furnished sitting rooms, for which you pay such fabulous rents during 
a Newmarket race week. He and his companions are “assisting ” 
at the Second October Meeting. They have dined, it is to be hoped, 
satisfactorily, though the faces of the party look none of the brightest. 
In fact, the week has gone hard with backers, and there is but one 
day more left for fortune to turn in, or, in technical language, only 
one day now “ to get home in.” 
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“You're right, Norman, we've had a devil of a time of it,” said Jim 
Ogilvie, as he took the cigar from his lips. ‘I did think I should 
have lasted this year ; but I hardly know what to say about it now.” 
~ The speaker was another mystery; a tall, good-looking, fair- 
haired fellow, of five or six and twenty, with a blonde moustache. 
Everybody knew all about Jim’s family and resources ; the former was 
good, the latter supposed to have been utterly exhausted three years 
ago. What puzzled society was how Jim Ogilvie, fastest of subalterns 
in the Household Cavalry, had managed to hang on in “the Blues.” 
Jim himself manifested as much astonishment as anybody else. 

“Only living from quarter to quarter,” he would say. “How the 
deuce I’ve stayed three years I don’t know. Begin to think I may 
last another three now if I get over the next quarter.” 

Getting over the next quarter was Jim’s battle of life—that devil- 
may-care child of pleasure never troubling his head about rocks 
further ahead. 

There are two more of the party. That tall, bronzed, bearded man, 
smoking the cutty pipe, is Tom Wroughton, a cousin of Ogilvie’s. He 
went out to Queensland, sheep farming, some five years ago, and he is 
doing very well at it. He has just returned to England on a few 
months’ eruise, partly on business and partly to look up his old 
friends, leaving his partner to look after “the run.” He dearly 
loves a bit of racing, and was easily persuaded by Jim to join his 
party for Newmarket, and see the “Middle Park Plate” and the 
“ Caesarewitch.” 

That stout, jolly little man, whose bead-like eyes sparkle so behind 
his spectacles, is Quaver, the celebrated “ Vet.” or, as he punctiliously 
insists upon it, Dr. Quaver. He looks upon himself as the Skey or 
Ferguson of the equine race, and, as he is in the habit of boasting, can 
give either of those eminent surgeons 10Ibs. and a beating. He un- 
doubtedly is as clever a “vet.” as ever patched a screw, though his 
practice lies quite amongst the aristocracy of horse flesh; and he is 
wont to be called in to Derby favourites when suffering from influenza 
or whatever ill may have betided those heav ily-backed horses. Very 
conceited of his own abilities, always believing that were he consulted 
in time no horse would have ever come to positive grief,—of a convivial 
disposition, singing a good song when called on, and sometimes when 
not: he goes among his intimates by the nickname of the “ Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith.” This, by the way, is only behind his back. He 
is, as all men are more or less, aware of his nickname, and bitterly 
resents any such trifling with his dignity. 

“ Not much consolation to be got out of that, eh, Norman ?”—Slade 
was busily engaged running over his betting-book—“I generally 
carefully avoid taking up mine under these circumstances till the 
whole thing’s over,” said Jim Ogilvie. “It takes the pluck out of 
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you, makes one bet funky, and one never gets out of a mucker that 
way. Our only chance is having confidence in our opinions to-morrow. 
Looking at what mine have been this week so far, would be apt to 
check my boldness in asserting them, and as things stand at present 
that’s not to be thought of.” 

“Don’t suppose you do think much of these things, Jim, any more 
than you do what becomes of it when you land a good stake,” replied 
Slade. 

“Think, then!” laughed Ogilvie, “o. my word, I’m spared much 
trouble thinking about it. It seems as patent to my creditors and the 
Jews as if I had advertised it in the T’imes. The vultures jostle round 
me in clouds. I’m never so beset as when Ive had a good week. 
Never so teased and dunned. I never can make them believe they’ve 
got it all. They always multiply my winnings by ten, and I have 
hard work to keep a little for myself to go on with. If it ever got 
about I had won ten thousand, it would be all over with me—I should 
probably have won about fifteen hundred ; but they'd think the time 
had come for picking my bones—that I should never be fatter.” 

“Ha! ha! Ogilvie,” chuckled the Doctor (we must call him so), “ you 
should take a leaf out of our friend Slade’s book; he don’t let people 
hear much about his coups. No, no; mum’s the word,—dark as we 
keep a favourite’s sore shins !” 

Slade favoured the Doctor with a sharp glance of his restless gray 
eyes. “ Easy to keep coups to yourself that never were made. I 
never had any fancy for bragging of winnings that exist only in ima- 
gination.” 

“ All very well, my boy; but men don’t last on the turf sixteen 
or eighteen years without ever getting a turn. We don’t keep horses 
in training that never win.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Wroughton, “that a great change has come 
over the racing world since I was last at home. Men bet now in such 
enormous sums. Men with hundreds a year bet heavier than men 
with as many thousands did in my day, whilst those with thousands 
bet as if they had millions at their back.” 

“ Quite right, my dear sir, quite right. We are suffering, like the 
commercial world, from over-speculation. There’s no certainty in 
racing. If men will ‘ go’ their whole capital on one coup, their career 
must be short and sensational. Every fool knows that the layers wax 
fat: they always will; but now they make their fortunes in no time. 
‘The Plungers’ have made it so. For one thing, the ring, knowing 
they will bet, and bet largely, never give a reasonable price in these 
days. We punters never can get a tenner on now on fair terms.” 

“Tell you what,” broke in Jim Ogilvie, ‘it’s all the establishment 
of those confounded clubs, the Victoria, the Albert, and so on. The 
ring arrange prices there amongst themselves, and come down to 
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Tattersall’s with a cut-and-dried price against every horse, and an 
understanding that nobody’s to vary above a point or so. They may 
let the stable commissioner get on a shade better at the clubs, but they 
won’t the outside public.” 

“ Bosh,” said Norman Slade. “ You're talking nonsense, Jim. It’s 
just like any other commercial speculation, a case of supply and demand. 
If there’s a deal of money palpably to go on a horse, his price shortens ; 
if there’s none, it falls. Market prices on big races are just like shares 
in anything else. You buy for a fall or a rise; that is, you lay or back. 
The ring work much the same as the stockbrokers, are just as honest, 
and rather safer with reference to payment. The Doctor's right, that 
‘the Plunger’s’ have made short prices, that’s a case of demand; the 
money makes it so——” 

“Do you bet much in Australia, Mr. Wroughton?” inquired the 
Doctor. “You've some goodish horses and goodish racing out there, 
judging by the papers ?” 

“We have some good horses; some of the best blood of the old 
country is out there, and before another twenty years are over, you'll 
see us have a cut at the Blue Ribbon with an Australian bred one, 
and perhaps win it too. We don’t bet as you do here; but our people, 
in colony vernacular, ‘ plank it up’ at times pretty stiff.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you're about right there, Wroughton, and 
the first Australian colt that comes over to have a shy for the Derby, 
I, for one, shall go to look at before I put him down as ‘ incapable.’ ” 
And Norman Slade lit a fresh cigar, and drew his chair up to the fire. 

“ Ah, well,” said Jim, “if I am still going in those days, I shall 
look to you for an early tip, Tom. You'll have to drop me a line, 
when you Australians mean sending a promising young one, and I'll 
go in for some of the thousands to fifteen. We'll appoint Quaver here 
physician-in-chief. You'll keep him on his legs, eh Doctor ?” 

“Tf he’s got any legs at all, Pll do that. Mind, it’s Dr. Quaver 
tells you so, and when he’s past my curing, the sooner you send him 
to ‘The Langham,’ for cooking purposes, the better. By the way, do 
you ever eat horse out there ?” 

“No,” laughed Wroughton; ‘beef and mutton are plentiful, 
especially the latter. But you'll never eat horse in this country ; 
you can’t afford it. It’s all very well to talk of cooking twenty-year- 
old horses, but nobody likes old bullocks or old rams, or old fowls; 
worn-out animals are never good for food, and killing four-year-old 
horses for the table will be an expensive luxury.” 

“D— it,” said Norman, with a grin, “ there’s a two-year-old or so 
at present, some of us would pay pretty high to kill and cook; we'd 
eat ’em, too, with a relish, whether we liked it or not.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the Doctor. “It ’d be a relief to the Ring to 
hear that Mr, Fortinbras, the great butcher in Bond Street, had bought 
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Lady Elizabeth for gastronomic purposes. I can fancy the gusto with 
which some of those fellows would order their sirloin, as they looked 
over the twenties laid last Ascot.” 

“Ring the bell, Tom, will you,” said Ogilvie, “and give the fire a 
stir—it’s confoundedly cold. I shall go in for a little brandy and water. 
I got quite chilled on that infernal Heath to-day. Losing’s always 
chilly work, ain’t it Doctor ?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s apt to stop the circulation a bit. or quickening the 
pulse there’s nothing like landing a raker. Very good idea of yours ; 
I feel I should like a little hot grog myself. Anybody mean going 
down to the rooms to-night ? Don't think our luck is good enough 
for a little punting, is it? ° What do you say, Slade ?” 

“¢Not for me.’ I seldom indulge in that, even when in luck; the 
pull’s too dead against you.” 

“ Well,” said Tim, “a very old stager told me once he never played 
but when he was out of luck. ‘While you're winning on the grass, 
don’t go losing on the baize,’ was his motto ; but he said when nothing 
went right on the race-course, he always went and tried what he could 
do with a specified sum at the tables. ‘I go down to lose so much, 
and no more ; if I win a fixed sum, I stop also.’ The devil with me is, 
I never know when to stop winning or losing.” And, lost in the 
retrospect this reflection called up, Jim gazed into the fire, and smoked 
on in silence. 

The entrance of a servant girl, with hot water and glasses, roused 
the party from their moody silence. 

“Here you are, gentlemen! nothing like a hot glass of brandy and 
water to wash down a facer with. Let’s become of ‘ that valooable class 
of men that look through brandy toddy ; we shall take a more genial 
view of life after a tumbler of hot and strong,” and, whistling a popular 
melody, the Doctor compounded a steaming jorum. 

“T’m afraid you got it rather hard to-day, Jim,” said Wroughton. 

“Yes, nasty for me: but then I’m used to it. I’m always getting 
it over the knuckles, or having a turn of luck—up and down, winning 
and losing. By Jove,” he said, “I get so sick of it sometimes that I 
think if I wasn’t so regularly over head and ears, I’d forswear the 
thing altogether ; turn virtuous, abjure ‘ cakes and ale,’ and ‘ ginger 
hot 7 the mouth.’” 

You see he’d been having a hard time of it this week, and, like the 
devil under similar circumstances, felt an inclination to turn moralist. 

Norman Slade laughed—it was not a pleasant laugh to hear—a 
cold, hard, sarcastic laugh, that jarred on the ear like a false note. 

“Yes, Jim,” he said, ‘“‘ we all turn moral, my boy, when the shoe 
pinches. That wasn’t a bad sermon Why te Melville preached us 
about ‘tight boots,’ in ‘Good for Nothing. Most of us hanker after 
green fields and Arcadian innocence when our sins find us out, and 
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we've got to pay the piper. There’s nothing like being well squeezed 
to produce a fit of penitence. What a sympathy we feel for the 
teetotal movement the morning after a big drink! How we bury 
our head in the sheets and curse cards and our folly after a bad night 
at loo, as the morning brings our I O U’s to our recollection! Sheer 
hypocrisy—we're disgusted with our vices because the pretty things 
have stung us sharply, but we get over the sting and hug them closer 
than before. I don’t believe much in reformation myself. Men give up 
gambling, because they’ve nothing left to gamble with ; as they give 
up drinking and other follies when their constitutions give way.’ 

“‘Confound you, Norman ; won’t you allow any one to think he’s 
been making a fiasco of his life, and might do something better if he 
tried ?” 

“Certainly. I only laugh at repentance that crops up when things 
don’t run smooth. I judge by myself, and by what I see. I believe 
I had it in me once to run for higher stakes than my life has been 
passed in playing for; I know it’s too late now, though in earlier days 
I’ve had my paroxysms like you, Jim; but it won't do; you're no 
more likely to break your bonds than Iam. What’s called pleasure 
bores me now; it don’t you. The turf’s my vocation; Tm fit for 
nothing else. One pull I have over you, you're not fit even for that.” 

Jim’s face flushed as he asked angrily, ‘‘ Why not ?” 

“No man likes to be told he cannot ride. No man who embarks 
in turf pursuits likes to be told he is utterly unfitted for them. Because 
you are a deal too excitable; you can’t play cool; when you win, 
you've fits of reckless extravagance ; when you lose— . 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“You've fits of penitence and morality. Neither are consonant 
with the pursuit; your nerve should be iron; your equanimity im- 
movable, and your motto ‘In utramque fortunam paratus.’’ 

“Jove, Norman, you're a cool fish.” 

“T shouldn’t be here now, if I wasn’t,” was the unmoved rejoinder. 

“ Hang it,” said the doctor, “ let’s talk of something else ; this con- 
versation won’t do to go to bed on. I shall dream of Derby favourites 
all night that came to grief from neglect. There's Student, for in- 
stance; I wish I had had the management of that case.” 

“ Wouldn’t have done a bit better for it, Doctor. Neither you or 
the whole Veterinary College would have kept him on his legs,” 
rejoined Slade. “I made a goodish thing out of him.” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know, sir; these trainers go on blundering 
about a horse when he goes a little wrong, and never call in our pro- 
fession till it’s too late.” 

“ Well, Tom, you’re a lucky man; you don’t bet ; you don’t know 


the disappointment of being done by a neck for a good stake,” said 
Jim Ogilvie. 
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“You think not? I don’t bet certainly ; and yet, not many years 
ago, I was very near landing what I think you would call a big stake 
on the Derby—some fifteen or sixteen thousand pounds.” 

Jim opened his eyes and stared with mute astonishment at his 
cousin, whom he had never known to bet more than an occasional 
fiver. 

Norman Slade and the Doctor also cast inquiring glances. Quite 
a chorus at last of “ How was that ?” followed Wroughton’s statement. 

“It’s a longish story,” rejoined Tom ; “ but if you fellows are in the 
humour for a yarn I'll tell it you. Don’t look so astonished, Jim ; 
you're quite right, I never bet. To tell my story aright, 1 must go 
back to the days of my grandfather. He was a turfite for many 
years, and preciously he burnt his fingers at the amusement. I 
suppose there seldom was a man with such a genius for backing ‘dead 
uns,’ or laying the long odds against a promising two-year-old for the 
big events, as my grandfather. Saxilby, as you know, Jim, was pretty 
strictly entailed ; lucky it was, or the devil a thing my father would 
have come into but a claim on parochial relief. What acres he could, 
my grandfather made away with. As long as anybody would ‘doa 
mortgage’ on the property, and my father would consent, my grand- 
father was open to deal, and always liberal about the per-centage. 
The old Saxilby oaks I have often heard talked about ; but when my 
respected progenitor died there wasn’t what the Americans call a 
better ‘clearing’ in England. I have been told he began to take 
great care of his tenants’ interests about the time any further advance 
on the property was impracticable, and felled a deal of timber to 
prevent damage to the crops. For the last few years of his life he 
had to abandon his favourite pursuit; as Slade says, he gave it up 
because it gave him up—he’d no more money to wager. 

“Still the old gentleman, though he no longer attended #ace-meet- 
ings, took the greatest possible interest in them. He studied the 
sporting intelligence closely, and slept with the calendar under his 
pillow. About this time he took to dreaming of it, and, if his own 
assertions may be believed, was always dreaming the winners. Pity 
he didn’t take to that branch a little earlier, and I’d have been a 
richer man now.” 

“ By Jove,” said Jim, “a sort of clairvoyante ‘Judex.’ Wonder 
whether the old boy did dream right, or whether it was all 
gammon ?” 

“Listen, and you shall hear. The old gentleman at last departed, 
was packed away snug in the family vault, and his will duly read. 
I needn’t dwell upon that more than this. There was a codicil to the 
will to the effect that two hundred pounds invested in the funds was 
to accumulate till ’62, then to be disposed of as a sealed letter directed, 
the said letter not to be opened till the 20th of May in that year by 
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his then direct representative. How he'd ever got the two hundred 
was rather a mystery, but the disappearance of an elm avenue about 
that time might account for it. 

“My father and grandfather had been on bad terms for some years. 
My father was of a gloomy, saturnine temperament, very different from 
the rollicking, sanguine disposition of his sire; he hated the turf, and 
was furious at what he called the desecration of the old place, meaning 
the way in which the ancestral oaks were felled; he had a great idea 
of being a conscientious landowner, and was painfully aware that the 
property was going to the dogs.” 

“Yes,” said Norman ; “men get a little put out when they see their 
progenitors getting through that which they had rather looked for- 
ward to getting through themselves.” 

“There you are wrong. I don’t think that was my father’s feeling 
a bit, he’d have taken a pride in handing down the property totally 
unencumbered to Bob, my elder brother. His whole time was passed 
in unavailing efforts to put it straight, and in the twenty years he had 
it he did a great deal—cleared off a lot of mortgages, and so on; but 
though he planted conscientiously, centuries must elapse before the old 
Saxilby oaks are got up again. When he succeeded, there were three 
of us in family ; but my sister, who was the eldest, died when she was 
about fourteen. As we grew older, my father was wont at times to 
dwell on this mysterious codicil and letter, to my brother and myself. 
Over and over again have I heard the story of my grandfather's death- 
bed. The old gentleman at the last got rather penitent about the 
ducks and drakes he’d made of the property. 

“*T’ve been a bad steward for you, Sam,’ he said, addressing my 
father. ‘I have left you an inheritance sorely encumbered ; but you 
were always one of the steady-going ones, and you'll save the old place 
yet, I knew. I am loath to think it should ever depart from the 
Wroughtons; you must plant, you must plant. The old oaks went 
over more “good things” than I can call to mind now; I always 
thought to get it back, and leave the property clear. I’m sorry for 
the trees; but there'll be a turn for you all yet, when you get to ’62 ; 
that money, if you carry out my intentions, will grow; ah! faster 
than you think, my boy; you'll get straight with the world that year. 
I know, I know it! But the trees, Sam, we can’t put them back 
again, can we? I know you didn’t like the old elm avenue going ; 
but it was all for your good, Jad, all for your good. You'll come round 
in’62; there, good-bye, I can’t talk any more now; but I’m sorry for 
the trees——’ 

“Something like this was my grandfather's last speech. 

“As my father used to say, ‘What he meant, boys, I can’t tell. 
Two hundred in the funds can’t grow into more than a thousand 
pounds by that time, and that won’t do much for us. What on earth 
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his letter contains I can’t guess. I may not live to see it; but Bob, 
carry out his wishes, whatever they be. The thousand pounds can’t 
make much difference any way. I used to cross him so much when 
living, I’d be loath to now he’s dead; yet, my boy, it was hard lines to 
see the old oaks I had played under as a child coming down to satisfy 
the legs and robbers at Newmaket; and then, boy, I thought a little 
of you when you, in your turn, should come into an estate without so 
much as a decent walking-stick on it.’ 

“ Well, a little before Bob came of age—he’s some two years older 
than I—the poor old gov. died. One of his last remarks was: ‘Think 
of your grandfather's letter, Bob, when you come to 62. I’ve thought 
of it many times, and never could make head or tail of it; but it 
somehow comes to me now as if good luck of some kind would turn up, 
if you carry out his intentions strictly.’ 

“A few nights after our father’s death, Bob and I were talking 
over many things that had to be arranged, and we once more got on 
the subject of this letter. 

“* Where is it ?’ I inquired. 

“« Where all our papers are,’ said Bob, ‘in Hugesson’s and Bromley’s 
office, Lincoln’s Inn. I’m awfully curious to know about that letter, 
ain’t you? so much as we've heard of it.’ 

“*Yes; but it’s ten years to run yet. Suppose one forgot all about 
it when the time came.’ 

“*No fear; Hugesson and Co. know all about it, and are certain to 
write and refresh our memories, even if one wanted a reminder,’ 

“< Well, we're young now,’ I answered, ‘but we may have many 
things to think of before ten years are out.’ 

“For some half-dozen years, Bob and I lived on at the old place; 
I'd just enough with the pull of free quarters to make me independent 
of a profession, and yet wasa poor man. I don’t know anything worse 
for a young fellow than that sort of life. At the end of that time, 
Bob married ; of course, he never intended it should make any differ- 
ence to me; there was my old room as it always had been. I got on, 
too, very well with my sister-in-law; but you fellows know just as 
well as I do, that it wasn’t the same thing; of course, there wasn’t 
the same freedom about it there had been in the old bachelor 
days. I tried it for a bit, and then took lodgings in town, though 
I still went down to the Hall a good deal for the hunting and 
shooting. About this time I began to realize how little a couple of 
hundred a-year or so was when you were put upon your own re- 
sources.” 

“ Quite right,” broke in Jim. “Just the sort of income a man can 
do nothing but go to the devil on.” 


“Unless,” chuckled the Doctor, “he went in for marrying a pile 
of money.” 
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“Don’t interrupt the story,” said Norman Slade. “I am curious to 
come to this letter.” 

“Very near it now,” said Wroughton. “We had got to the 
beginning of *61 when, by way of improving my position, I fell in 
love with Annie, now my wife. She was no fortune, though she had 
something of her own. We were engaged. We had both of us been 
brought up in big houses, and should have to begin life in a very humble 
way compared with what we had been accustomed to ; and the worst of 
it was I couldn’t see how it was ever to be bettered. I’d been brought 
up to nothing, and couldn’t see how I was ever to turn a shilling 
in this country. I was precious down on my luck, I can tell you. 
As for waiting twenty years I couldn’t see we should be a bit better 
able to marry then than we were at that moment. About that time I 
ran against an old chum of mine just home from Australia. He had 
been out there seven or eight years, and had done well. I told him 
my troubles, and he strongly advised me to come out and join him. 

“«Tll put you in the way of a fair start,’ he said ; ‘and if you can 
scrape together some eight or ten thousand pounds capital to begin 
with, and are good to stick really to it, you'll make a moderate 
fortune there in some ten or twelve years.’ 

“ Well, I thought it over, and at last I resolved to go. I had near 
six thousand of my own, and knew Bob would help me to raise three 
or four more. So if Annie would only consent, I determined to try 
it. We talked it over, and, like a good plucky girl as she is, she 
said, ‘Do what you think best, Tom. I’m not afraid of having to 
rough it with you. It would be better than living poor at home. If 
you think it well to go, [ll do my best to be a settler’s wife to you.’ 
And well she’s done it, though, poor girl, she had to rough it more 
than I calculated on at starting; but, thank heaven, that’s over now.” 

“Yes,” said Slade; “those thorough-bred women are of the right 
sort. It’s wonderful how plucky and game they are in difficulties.” 

“Well, I told Bob what I was about to do, and what I wanted of 
him. He didn’t quite like the idea; but at last saw it was the most 
sensible thing for me, and promised me all I required. 

“«'There’s only one thing, Tom,’ he said ; ‘don’t forget next year 
we are to open the letter and see what comes of our ‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Codicil.” Promise me not to start till after that.’ 

“ As it only made a few months’ difference, I agreed to wait. 

“The beginning of May I was married, Bob and his wife coming up 
for the wedding. We were to do our bridal trip to Paris, and the 
beginning of July I was to sail for Australia. 

“«Time ‘Il be up for the letter by your return from France,’ laughed 
Bob, as he shook hands at the carriage steps, ‘and then we'll solve 
the mystery.’ 


“* Never mind waiting for my return, I said; ‘ open it without me.’ 
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“¢Qh, nonsense! so often as we've talked it over and speculated on 
it, that would be horrid mean ; the old gentleman's secret has been 
fairly kept all these years, and a few days more or less won't make any 
difference. Good-bye, Annie, pleasant trip. Mind, I shall expect 
you at Saxilby on your return.’ 

“When one marries a girl one is really fond of, I suppose the 
wedding trip is one of the most sunshiny bits in a man’s life. I know 
mine was, and we stayed mooning about France a week or ten days 
longer than I had originally intended. May slipped away. However, 
on Tuesday, the 10th of June—mark the date, please, for the story 
hangs on this—we arrived once more in London. Bob and I had 
settled we would meet in town, and go down to Saxilby together. The 
next morning Annie and I went to call upon them. After the first 
salutations and gossip were over, Bob said: 

“Old Hugesson has been at me about “the letter ;” says it ought 
to have been opened three weeks ago. Suppose we go up to Lincoln's 
Inn at once? You can leave Annie here with Bella, and well come 
back to lunch, and tell them all about the awful mystery.’ 

“You may be sure the ladies had heard of ‘the letter’ many times. 

“¢ Agreed,’ said I, and away we went. 

“*Not very business-like, Mr. Wroughton,’ said old Hugesson, 
laughing, on our arrival at Lincoln’s Inn, ‘ deferring the opening of a 
document, about which such particular injunctions were given so 
many years ago; but I don’t suppose it can be of much consequence 
in this case. ‘The money funded for accumulation has arrived at the 
total of nine hundred and seventy-three pounds sixteen shillings.’ 

“<°Tis odd, Bob, I remarked, ‘so often as we have talked over this 
letter, and wondered what it contained, that, when the time comes, we 
should let more than a fortnight elapse before gratifying our curiosity. 
I wonder you could wait for me.’ 

“*Ah! said old Hugesson, ‘ you had no business, Mr. Tom, to go 
getting married at sucha critical time; but I suppose I may break the 
seal, and read ?” 

“Go ahead,’ said Bob, ‘and let’s know what we are to do with 
this. Nine, seventy-three sixteen.’ 


“ Old Hugesson opened the yellow-looking letter, adjusted his 
spectacles, and began : 


‘Saxilby, April 16th, 18—. 
‘To my RepresenrATIVEs,— 

‘Wuereas I, your progenitor, Robert Wroughton, having, 
through my addiction to the turf, much impoverished Saxilby and the 
fortunes of my descendants, I am now anxious to make that which 
has absorbed so much of my own fortune, restore the same to my 
representatives. In order that this may be accomplished without risk 
to themselves, I have invested £200 in the funds to accumulate until 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and then to be employed as herein 
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directed. ‘The whole to be then divided amongst my representatives 
direct, equally. 


‘Since I left the turf I have had numberless dreams connected 


‘ with horse-racing. The result has in nearly every instance proved the 


truthfulness of the vision. 

‘For three successive nights I have dreamt that a horse little 
mentioned in the betting shall win the Derby in the year 1862. So 
impressed am I with the truth of this dream, that I desire the whole 
of the accumulation be invested on this horse’s chance for the Derby 
in that year. On one point only have I any misgivings; I cannot for 
a certainty say which the name is of two. It is unlikely there will be 
two such similar names engaged in that Derby. If there are, half 
must be invested on each. The names are— 

‘Caradoc and Caractacus. 

‘Take heed whoever may open this that ye attend to my behest. 

(Signed) ‘THomas WrovuGurton.’ 


“*Good Heavens!’ said Bob, ‘and Caractacus won the Derby last 
Wednesday, starting at thirty to one!’ 

“Tf ever you saw three fellows looking six ways for Sundays it was 
Bob, I, and old Hugesson. The Derby was over, though it was run 
late that year,—4th of June, you may recollect,—and my grandfather 
had dreamt to no parpose after all. My story is ended. [I sailed for 
Australia on the Ist of July ; and though I have made a bit of money, 
and done well, I have not yet got together what I should have won 
over Caractacus. And now I vote we have a quiet rubber.” 

“Gad! it was enough to bring the old gentleman out of his grave,” 
said Norman Slade. ‘ Did he ever appear to you or your brother ?” 

Wroughton shook his head. 

“How the devil was it you never told me this before?” said Jim 
Ocilvie. 

“Couldn't tell it would interest you; besides, it’s a sort of story 
people will hardly believe true.” 

The Doctor gave a prolonged whistle, and hummed a bar or two of 
“Cease your Funning.” 

They sat down and cut for partners. 

“That's a perfectly true story, Mr. Wroughton, I suppose,” said the 
Doctor, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Every word of it,” said Tom. 

I don’t know what the Doctor saw, or fancied he saw, in Tom’s 
face; but he suddenly burst out into a roar of laughter. It was 
apparently catching, for the whole party followed suit, and broke out 
into a general guffaw. 

“ Dev'lish well told, anyhow,” said Norman Slade. ‘ You to play, 


Jim. I shan’t forget your ‘Grandfather's Codicil’ in a hurry, 
Wroughton.” 
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After the Geographical. 


TuereE are not many matters pertaining to us, as I believe, in which 
we English have reason to glory overmuch. The pre-eminent virtue 
of our race seems to me, having beheld many cities and peoples of men, 
merely an impertinent assumption. The supreme beauty of our women 
has never yet so utterly impressed me as to cause insensibility to the 
various charms of foreign loveliness. The charity of our good, the 
wisdom of our lawmakers, the honesty of our tradesmen, and the good 
feeling and good taste and kindly disposition of all the world of us, 
seem, in my indifferent eyes, rather to fall below the general level of 
civilised humanity than to rise above it. 

Yet the English race 2s progressing slowly, though to the stranger’s 
anxious gaze the worst features of our character seem too deeply rooted 
in its essence ever to be eradicated. One proof of progress lies in the 
publication of such a paragraph as the above. Fifty years ago no 
editor had dared to put such heresy in print. The public, reading it, 
would neither have laughed it down, nor yelled it down; they would 
simply have stared it down, with the stony, indifferent stare with which 
a sage might hear the railing of an idiot: and the paper in which it 
appeared had surely been ruined. I have no fanatical admiration for 
the institutions of my country. In all matters relating to ethics, 
England is almost standing still; but the one element of national 
character, which may yet work out our salvation, is that spirit which 
has its development most visibly, and, perhaps, most thoroughly, in 
the Royal Geographical Society. I do not mean that society in general 
will be purified. and embellished and brightened up by any number of 
annual payments to 15, Whitehall Place ; the Royal G. I treat as an 
embodiment, a final expression of the manliness and free thought which 
may yet restore to our country that respect abroad and happiness at 
home which she enjoyed in Tudor times, but rarely since. We had 
hoped—some of us at least—great things from a newer, fresher stock 
which pushed its head above the common ground some four years 
ago; but there we have been disappointed, and so the old trunk 
remains as the sole master-type for young England’s hopeful study. 

And what a pleasure it is for us old wanderers—young, most of us, 
in years, but old in peril and experience—to stroll round that map- 
papered room in Burlington House on the night of a debate; walking 
noiselessly, mind you, and speaking softly, as though the savages were 
on the watch all round our camp-fire! What delight it is to meet, in 
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the shadow of those monstrous benches—who designed them, who 
fitted up, and what is the use of them?—some comrade of half- 
forgotten adventure, some kind friend who has helped you with purse 
or person in a land where such aid has tenfold value! And, even if 
one has lived still and staid in the dull pleasant fields of England, 
who is there who can look without interest upon the men who sit 
upon those wondrous benches—the mighty hunters, the travellers 
weather-stained, the generals and sea-captains, who delight to pass an. 
evening there? They have made history, many of these men—not 
the history of England, nor of Europe, but that great story of which 
we only see the dim commencement—the story of all mankind. These 
are the M. C.’s of humanity. They have gone forth, life in hand, to 
introduce one family of human beings to another; themselves the 
ambassadors of Europe to a thousand dusky peoples who have been 
waiting their kindly offices from the first of time till now. And here 
is the hope of England. Were not travellers of a shy and sensitive 
disposition mostly, I should delight to sketch a portrait here or there 
among the audience; to tell the outside world what manner of men 
they are whose names and books are household words in a thousand 
English homes, where, far removed from danger or privation or 
stirring incident, the quiet inmates love to read the heroism of their 
countrymen. ; 

But there are hours after the formal meetings of the Geographical 
which are to us even more fertile of pleasure: “Come round to me 
when it is over,” whispers one tried Fellow in our ear; “there will be 
—— and——. Little Asterics is going to tell us this story or 
that.” And our acceptance is given with an eager pleasure that no 
invitation from duchess or chamberlain could rouse. Impatiently we 
wait the peroration of that bearded comrade who is describing his 
ingenious scheme for tunnelling the Rocky Mountains, or irrigating 
the fertile slopes of the Sahara, or shooting the sagacious baboon with 
bomb-shells. He concludes at length, with a Q. E. D. of triumph, 
which seems to range this problem among the fixed facts of engineer- 
ing science ; but, lo! to him uprises another bearded comrade, who 
proceeds to expose the error of his theorem, the fallacy of his axioms, 
and the impossibility of his conclusion. Then ensues a Babel of 
opinions, all backed with names and dates equally recondite, and, it 
would seem, equally open to question. Perhaps we also have an idea 
upon the subject at issue, and in turn we rise to express it. The 
venerable president announces us to the meeting:—“ Mr. Author 
Fellow, who crossed the Rocky Mountains on a velocipede—or lived 
for six months upon sand and hieroglyphics in the Sahara—or dwelt 
ten years up a upas-tree with a she-baboon,” as the case may be ; and 
forthwith I express my views, which are of course utterly opposed to 
those of every one who went before; for no point of character is more 
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thoroughly developed among us than that quality which we call 
individuality, but our enemies—love of contradiction ; all in courtesy 
and good temper, mind you; we don’t quarrel at the Royal Geo- 
graphical. But at length the sitting is over. The promoter of the 
scheme replies, with more or less of happiness, to each of his oppo- 
nents. The president thanks every one, making, it may be, a sly hit 
here or there at some old friend; and, warm from the contest, we 
refresh ourselves with a cup of tea and a laughing defence of our 
heterodox opinions ; and then the invited take each other’s arms, and 
troop out along Piccadilly to the chambers of our host. 

It has occurred to me that a few of the stories one hears and tells 
on such occasions might be given to the public without violating the 
sanctity of the symposium. 

About a fortnight since, five of us met in a little room about 
St. James’s Street. One had long been resident in the Far East, and 
him I will call, as they called him over there, the Tuan Besar, or Big 
Gentleman; another had just returned from a roving expedition 
through Spanish America; him I will call the Caballero; a third was 
an Indian tiger slayer, whom we addressed as the Shikari; the fourth 
was a sailor, and we may distinguish him as such; the fifth was a 
great proprietor on the Rio Plata, from whence he had just returned, 
and I have his permission to name him the “ haciendero.” The con- 
versation turned at first upon a gentleman we had met that night, 
whose violent temper was the terror of all who had dealings with him. 

“T have seen him rave with the senseless passion of a demoniac,’ 
said the Tuan Besar; “the other day at lunch we expected every 
moment that he would run a-muck with the carving knife.” 

“Tt is excessively bad taste,” observed the haciendero, changing 
the subject. “‘ Have you ever seen a man amok, Tuan ?” 

“T have seen seven bodies in the streets of Bangkok, and six 
wounded on litters; all the work of our Malay serang. I've seen the 
whole crew ofa native boat chased overboard in Singapore Roads, and 
only two reached shore. I’ve shot the best servant I ever had, with 
the blood of two poor women still wet upon his ‘cris.’ But the most 
awful case of amok madness that has come under my own observa- 
tion was that of the Illanun fellow, when I was a prisoner of the 
Serebas pirates.” 


“Is it the ghost of the Tuan we are entertaining here ?” muttered 
the Shikari. 

“No, it is not,” answered the other. “Do you think men are ni 
sometimes as merciful as tigers? Well, in your cynicism perhaps 
you would not admit this of the Serebas, but at least they aré as 
intelligent and as cowardly. You Indians would deny us the nght to 
be killed honestly outside your blazing jungles, or to be saved by any 
other providence than a two-ounce bullet. Why, I had gone through 
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more dangers than ever you dreamed of, while they were birching you 
at Eton, and I’m a sounder man now than you boys about town.” 

“ Never mind him, Tuan,” interposed the haciendero. “Tell us 
how you were captured by these people, whose name, I must admit, 
never reached my ears before ; and how the Illanun fellow ran a-muck, 
and how you escaped.” 

“T am always willing to fight my battles over again,” said the good 
old Tuan, “if foolish children will put a stopper on their tongues. 
There! you needn’t apologise. Let me tell my story :— 

“Tt was before some of you were born, and before any of you can 
recollect, that I first set foot in Singapore,—a poor place then, which 
had to sing small on that tiny island between Batavia and Hong 
Kong. It had not more than two thousand inhabitants, and the 
town was nearly hidden in a mangrove swamp. Of the hundred and 
twenty thousands of Chinamen who now curse the place, there were 
scarce as many scores, and the white population hardly existed. But 
Singapore was always a pushing place: every man of its merchants 
scheming and intriguing in this or that neighbouring state where he 
had no right on earth to meddle. And the firm in which I was 


junior partner did not stand behind its rivals in such folly. We lent 


money here, we encouraged rebellion there, we recruited, we sheltered, 
—in fact, our house carried on the game royally. It was in further- 
ance of some such business that one day I found myself obliged to 
run across to Bruni. Seeing what my mission had for its object, it 
was of course impossible to take a passage in any English vessel, 
even had one stood at my service ; I was obliged to charter a native 
boat. And to you men who have not visited the Straits that craft 
would have seemed an object as droll as this world can show. She 
was about thirty to forty feet long, decked from bows to stern with 
‘ataps,’ or palm-thatch, tied upon teak timbers that met each other 
in the middle of the deck at an angle of thirty degrees. Through 
a square hole aft one could descend into the cabin of the ‘reis,’ an 
apartment six feet long by four broad, and three high. Another 
hole forward opened above the hold, which was filled with ‘notions,’ 
the speculation of the crew. No bulwarks were there to this curious 
craft, and when she sailed upon an even keel one was obliged to sit 
astride upon the middle ridge of the‘ ataps,’ as upon the roof of a 
dog-kennel. It is but fair to admit that I never saw the ark, as I 
termed her, in such a reasonable position. Her fashion of sailing 
was upon beam ends, and in that condition one slope of the deck 
became horizontal of necessity. Scorpions and centipedes abounded, 
and they did not fear to chase the cockroaches and other vermin 
in our very sight. The Malays believed that the worst of these 
venomous reptiles become harmless on board ship, unless fresh im- 
portations, and certainly I saw no accident occur. On the fourth 
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day we sighted the mountains of Borneo, and coasted round towards 
the capital. Iwas horribly tired of my uneasy couch upon the ‘ ataps,’ 
for of course it was impossible to go below, and the view of those 
grand blue hills was the most cheering that had ever come before my 
sight. They hung high up in the clouds long before the low land 
grew visible, but at length the olive shadows of the Bornean wilder- 
ness filled that gap between cloudy mountain and blue sea, bordered 
along the coast line by a pale-green sweep of mangroves, and, nearer 
still, by a long smooth belt of snowy sand divided by a wall of weed, 
built up evenly by every tide. Pleasantly we coasted along, past 
Tanjong Datu, fated in the future to be a lifelong casus between the 
Dutch and Rajah Brooke; past Tanjong Upi, of which the name 
preserves a memory of volcanic convulsions long since stilled. And, at 
length, on the seventh day after leaving Singapore, we came in sight 
of the dread Batang-Lupar river. 

“ But the time of year was not that usually chosen by the pirates for 
their excursions, and we had reasonable hope of passing unseen ; even 
in the worst chance we felt confident that these prudent marauders 
would think twice before risking a collision with the white authorities ; 
and, for my own part, though not unconscious of an excited thrill in 
turning my glass upon the reedy mouth of that terrible stream, I could 
not but feel contempt for a horde of savages, scarcely clothed except in 
stolen silver and gold, blood-stained. It seemed downright absurd, 
excepting in so far as it was disgraceful, that thousands of British 
subjects, clothed and missionized, and generally tortured with improve- 
ment, should be liable from day tc day to lose their partially-civilised 
heads for the mere amusement of these fiendish baboons. I knew 
they scourged these coasts and others adjacent with desperate and 
incredible ferocity ; but I could not believe that the English flag, 
which my ‘serang’ displayed fore and aft and at each masthead, 
could possibly be treated with contempt by any pirates, however 
naked. 

“Such were my views on retiring to my berth, in a cockroach nest, 
while slowly forging past the mouth of the Batang-Lupar, on a night 
so soft and shining one might have thought the starry floor of heaven 
itself hung lower and more tenderly over that lovely land. Ah, you 
boys! It is not only the capacity for pleasure one loses in growing 
old,—more than this we lose !—the power of interpreting Nature’s 
lesson ; that thrill of divine despair we used to feel in gazing on her 
glory. Once on a time there was no revelation, no creed for me s0 
visibly true as the tropical night. Now, I must seek here or there for 
corroboration ;—the old instinct has lost its power.” 

* A man is nearly spent when he has used up his moonlight sensa- 
tions,” said the cynical Shikari. “Stick to the moonshine, you young 
fellows! With it passes true love, and younger sons’ fortune, and 
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hope and trust, and the brightness of life. Stick to it till the last!” 
The Tuan proceeded without reply. 

“J don’t suppose any of you here could understand or picture to 
yourselves the glory of a coast scene in the Eastern seas, except, 
perhaps, the Shikari, who remembers it so well, and loves it so, he must 
needs sneer at his own emotion. You all know the other Tropic; 
but, for my own part, hearing the description of American shores, | 
cannot believe they show the same beauty as ours in the Straits.” 

“ Right!” cried the Caballero. “There is the difference between 
Paradise and Heaven.” 

“What our friend may wish to signify by that, I don’t quite know,” 
resumed the Tuan. ‘ But I observe there is generally a meaning to 
be found in his wildest utterances, if one have only a poetic dictionary 
at hand, and a quiet month in the country before one. 

“Well, gentlemen, whatever be the just comparison between 
American scenes and Asiatic, you may take my word that a lovelier 
night than this had never been seen on earth. After the moon rose, 
our wind blew slacker and slacker till it died away. Then the Malays 
grew nervous, and found themselves in a little silent group, crouched 
upon the atap-deck amidships. They gazed anxiously towards the 
wood of cocoa-nuts which glittered like water in the moon-rays. They 
whispered softly among themselves, and now and again the Reis lifted 
up his voice, and chanted some verses from the Koran. Very solemn 
and weirdly it was to hear the sudden outbreak of that droning ery in 
the deep stillness, but such sounds were little in accordance with the 
English character we desired to retain, and so I warned the crew. 
But the Reis answered, reverently, ‘We are in great danger, Tuan. 
You have trust in your flag” Icould make no reply to that grave 
rebuke. 

“The night wore on. I dozed feverishly, stretched upon the sloping 
ataps. All at once, towards one o'clock I suppose, a murmur and a 
hurried movement of the crew awoke me. One and all had sprung to 
their feet. Some were staring with fixed eyes towards the river 
mouth; one or two hurried about the tiny deck, wringing their 
hands and muttering; but the Reis and the serang and the elder men 
were down upon their knees, with heads low bent, and faces turned to 
the Holy City. There was no tumult and little sound ; only a low, 
inarticulate murmur, and a soft rustling of the ‘ataps’ under restless 
feet. I glanced towards the shore. Stealing out from the mangrove 
belt, between two grassy tongues of land, swift as sea-birds and as 
noiseless, appeared the war-praus of the Serebas. A train of fire swept 
after them, and the glassy sea seemed to spring up in flame to meet 
their hundred paddles. Two praus there were, each containing full 
fifty men. ‘To resist was evidently hopeless, and the Malays made no 
preparation. I still endeavoured to retain my faith in that red flag 
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overhead, and with a sickening heart watched the praus’ course. Our 
suspense was short, for the muffled paddles drove them swift as death, 
and within five minutes we could hear the dull, faint clank, and see 
monsirous figures that upheld the fighting deck. And then, in an 
instant, the horrid yell of those fiends burst out terribly in the night, 
resounding over sea and shore, and echoing in savage discord through 
the black glades of their forests. Then I knew our lives were over. I 
sat down upon the ‘ataps,’ dazed and half-unconscious. They paddled 
in silence after that sudden uproar, and the heavy boats fairly leapt 
along the waves under the eager beat of those strong arms. I watched 
their deadly approach without the power of making any effort to 
escape or to defend myself. It was a ghastly time. I noted their 
glossy yellow skins as they drew nearer, the wild eyes almost pro- 
truding from the brows, the coarse mouths stained scarlet and black 
with ‘ penang.’ I marked the sparkling of their long brazen gauntlets, 
covering their right arm from knuckle to elbow; of the score of rings 
adorning the outer edges of each ear from top to lobe in graduated 
size. I saw the weapons of every warrior beside him, parang or cris 
or sabre, mostly hung with long-died scalps. All these things I noticed 
in one stupid gaze as they rushed towards us. 

“At fifty yards’ distance, one of the richly-dressed Malays upon the 
fighting deck presented his rifle, and shot our Reis through the head. 
The paddlers sprang up with a repetition of their frightful yell, and, 
screaming, flooded their fighting decks. The praus glided over to 
either side, and the warriors sprang down upon us. It was a crush 
and press of fiends, hacking, hewing, and thrusting, with a murderous 
clamour and bloodthirsty mirth, with a clashing of arms, and a scream- 
ing of the wounded,—a hellish delight of carnage. 

“T had hurried to the tiller, and there taken my stand. The crew 
was mostly cut down inthe attitude of prayer, but two who jumped 
overboard were not pursued, save with savage and furious laughter. 
Standing alone in the stern, I was not meddled with, if seen, while 
any possibility of resistance remained ; but when their murderous work 
was completed, a rush aft took place. I presented my gun, and cried 
that the first approaching was a dead man. Then they perceived my 
colour, for my face was white enough, I guess. The foremost, a hand- 
some Malay, in gold-worked ‘sarong,’ kain bandara of gold cloth, and 
ivory-hilted cris, paused suddenly and cried, in tones of astonishment 
and terror: ‘Orang putih—weh! The few Malays halted and looked 
at one another, but the wild Dyaks, drunk with blood and careless of 
any danger, moral or other, still pressed yelling towards me in spite of 
their frenzied protests. One, whom I believed to be a Dyak, a stalwart 
warrior profusely adorned with golden ornaments, broke through the 
ring, and in self-defence I shot him. Then such a rush ensued, I 
thought my last moment arrived. But while presenting my gun again, 
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two naked arms closed round me, and held me fast. In an instant I 
was thrown over, and my weapons snatched away. ‘The Tuan 
Pamantuah! screamed the breathless Malays. ‘Hear him, friends! 
He is wise!’ Then my assailant, standing in front of me, spoke a few 
words to the horrid crew, and one and all sat instantly down upon the 
blood-stained ataps. The chief bent towards me, and gave me his 
hand smilingly. I rose. The crowd made way for us silently, and we 
stepped across to the largest prau.” 

“But I do not quite understand,” interrupted the sailor. “All the 
pirates of the Straits are more or less Malay by race, are they not ?” 

“Tt would take me half an hour to explain the political complica- 
tions of Borneo,” replied the ;Tuan. “And an hour to sketch the 
career of that wonderful man, the Pamantuah. We have not time for 
much detail. Let it suffice to say that the whole island was then 
subject nominally to the Sultan of Bruni, except the Dutch territory. 
Three great pangarans of the blood-royal—Malay, of course—under- 
took to govern the Dyak pirates of the Serebas and Sakarang rivers, and 
were professedly answerable to civilisation for their good behaviour. 
In reality, however, they had neither will nor power to coerce their 
subjects in one iota, nor did the Sultan attempt to exact obedience from 
governor or governed. Under the lead of the Pamantuah, who first in 
| history brought these warlike tribes to obey one head, the Dyaks made 
a convention with the pangarans: they agreed to pay a certain small 
| tribute to the Sultan, on condition that his officers should accompany 
| their marauding fleets and give the rovers the benefit of their superior 
| 








intelligence and of their European weapons. Thus it happened that 
Malay chiefs and their retainers were always present at those terrible 
scenes which made the Sarawak coast to be more dreaded than Sulu 
itself; and thus it happened that when, years afterwards, the best part 
of the Dyaks wished to abandon their horrid pursuit, Rajah Brooke 
found his deadliest foes in those Malay pangarans whose first duty had 
been to second his efforts. Have I made the political situation a little 
clearer ? 

“When we stood on the prau’s deck, the Malays rose and followed 
us, with some twenty of the Dyaks more immediately attached to the 
Pamantuah ; two of whom carried each a dripping head slung to his 
chowat, or waistbelt. The paddlers went below, and in an instant we 
shot off from the fated craft, which the others were attaching to the 
smaller prau. The Pamantuah kept me beside him, looking occasion- 
ally into my face with that frank and pleasant smile which is habitual 
on the Dyak features when unmoved by violent emotion. In the E 
course of our political intrigues I had heard much of this great chief, i 
| whose talents, eloquence, and courage must have made him a notable ; 
citizen in any country. Born to no great eminence, favoured but 
little by fortune, before attaining middle age he had brought under 
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his sway a thousand savage chiefs, most jealous of all authority, and 
unprepared by tradition to admit any superior. Twenty thousand 
warriors were at this time under the Pamantuah’s personal command, 
and the auxiliary force from the Sakarang, always at his order, 
numbered probably fifteen thousand more. A most extraordinary 
man it must be admitted, in reflecting how slender were his means 
and how violent were the passions and prejudices which he conquered. 
Rajah Brooke, and through the Rajah, England, owes more to the 
Pamantuah than has yet been acknowledged. 

“Tn a quarter of an hour we made the mouth of the Batang-Lupar, 
and were greeted with a yell of triumph from the good folks of 
Sibuyoh, who crowded the terraces of their lofty dwellings to see the 
landing of the booty. But we sped along up the river for two or 
three hours more, until reaching a small landing-place on the right 
bank. The Pamantuah gave me his hand, and we leapt ashore. I 
stood still and demanded to know my fate. ‘ We will send you across 
to Pontianak,’ said one of the Malays, ‘or forward you by sea. You 
are safe. The Pamantuah has given his word for you.’ We resumed 
our march, and for an hour I balanced myself like a tight-rope dancer 
upon a Dyak high-road! Those fellows who trace our origin to apes 
might gather some noteworthy arguments in their favour from the 
customs of Borneo. The good folks there are not yet so far humanized 
as to feel wholly comfortable on dry ground. Their houses they 
elevate on posts twenty to thirty feet from mother earth. Their 
roads they raise on trestles three to ten feet high. Their bridges 
they hang from the tallest trees in the neighbourhood. And won- 
derful engineers they are,—full of resource as Stevenson, and daring 
as Mr. Fell! I have seen Dyak bridges so delicately yet firmly 
suspended a hundred feet above the water, that with twenty men 
upon them they sway in the lightest breeze. I have seen Dyak 
houses,—one building, mind you,—a thousand and odd feet long. But 
it is of their suspended roads, ‘ batang’ paths, as they are called, that 
I would speak. These consist simply of a single line of trees felled 
end to end, as the crow flies, through the forest. The crown and 
branches are lopped off, and the ‘ batang,’ or trunk, is raised upon two 
huge stakes forming a St. Andrew’s cross. To barefoot natives they 
are marvellously convenient, always dry, very lasting, and beyond the 
reach alike of prickly grasses and poisonous snakes. But to a booted 
European it will be believed this tight-rope mode of travel is by no 
means comfortable. Sometimes the ‘batangs’ lie twenty, thirty, or 
even forty feet above the ground in such a rugged country, and 
nowhere is the falling ‘soft.’ Even by daylight there is a certain 
nervousness, and even danger, in traversing a Dyak path; but when it 
comes to moonlight travel, I can only wish my foes that fate as the 
last aspiration of blind vengeance. Yet—though slipping at almost 
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every step, and not unfrequently crashing bodily down into the black- 
ness lying to an unknown depth below—I remember still how dreamy 
and beautiful was that night of horror, and how strange and weirdly 
our march. Before me in a long line, sparkling in the moonbeams, 
shining dully in the shadow, noiseless of foot as spectres, and vanishing 
suddenly and reappearing as such, the Dyak warriors stepped lightly 
on. Their weapons clashed from time to time, their innumerable 
ornaments never ceased to tinkle. Marvellously picturesque that pro- 
cession seemed when some clear space in the black forest allowed free 
passage to the moonlight. Immediately in front and rear of me were 
the Malay Datus in their gorgeous sarongs and head handkerchiefs 
and kain bandaras, all shining with gold thread, or flashing suddenly 
out in a sheet of silvery light dazzling to the eye. And then the 
forest itself through which we journeyed, how tenderly solemn it was! 
Overhead, each leaf of the huge black trees stood clearly out against 
the clear blue sky ; but underneath, in those arcades and bowers where 
the verdure never dies, though the sun reaches them faint and sickly, a 
blackness as of velvet stretched itself along. Here a moon-tipped leaf 
sparkled abruptly out; there a long pencil of silver shivered down 
through some tiny gap. No sound rose on either side of us except 
the murmuring of insects, or, at rare intervals, the flutter of a startled 
bird. Wild cat and boar hushed their voices and fled noiselessly away 
before the light but threatening trample of our march. For an hour 
we journeyed, and scarce a word was spoken; for even these wild 
Dyaks, as I think, felt the deep solemnity of nature. But at length, 
towards dawn, a shouting was heard in front, and we came out beneath 
an enormous building which threw a shadow black as ink upon the 
surrounding forest. A dusky crowd pressed yelling round me as I 
followed the Pamantuah towards the notched log serving as a staircase 
to the verandah. For the house stood full thirty feet above the 
ground. The chief led me to his own hearthplace, and, at a word 
from him, I was left in peace. 

“Though ignorant of the Dyak patois, I could understand that these 
ferocious savages were narrating their heroism with no slight exag- 
geration. Many voices were raised at once, and much ‘clever panto- 
mime exhibited; for your sea Dyak is a noisy, loud-tongued fellow, 
whose undoubted bravery is tenfold heightened to the hearer by the 
most unscrupulous lying. Great heroes, no doubt, they made them- 
selves, these murderers of helpless men. But suddenly the babble of 
triumph, of laughter and rejoicing, was broken by a wild and thrilling 
ery: ‘Mati! Oh, my brother! 

“And the crowd swayed to and fro as in furious struggling. I 
sprang to my feet, for the words. were Malay, and foreboded 
danger. 


“The Pamantuah himself broke away and bounded to my side, just as 
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a tall warrior whose wild but graceful features revealed to me his 
Illanun blood broke through the opposing circle, and stood panting 
before us. Blood streamed down his face from an old wound of which 
the bandages were torn away, and mingled with the foam about his 
mouth. Eyes so distended and blazing that they scarce seemed 
human glared upon me. The broad chest shook with horror and 
passion, and from head to foot each limb was writhing, as only can the 
limbs of your Orientals. 

“« Justice, Pamantuah !’ screamed this terrible apparition. ‘The 
white man has killed my brother, and I demand his life. I am a chief 
of the “Lanun Sea Men.* I have fought bravely for you, I and my 
retainers; you dare not refuse me, Pamantuah.’ 

“The chief laughed low but scornfully. 

“<Tt is a new thing, men of Serebas,’ he said, ‘ that a’Lanun beggar 
should threaten the meanest of us. You served me with your brother 
and your slaves, for a just share of the booty, and I say to you, S’Ali 
the Amok, that, though you had all the rovers of Sulu here, you should 
not hurt one hair of this white man’s head. Bind up your forehead, 
orang, or you will lose too much of that hot blood which threatens so 
readily. Go!’ 

“The ’Lanun stood still for aninstant. Never through eternity shall 
I forget his ghastly face, blood-bedabbled, foam-streaked, working with 
all fell passions, and distorted beyond the horror of a dream. He 
stared straight in front, past us, to the faint dawn visible above the 
penang palm-trees edging the outer terrace. His eyes were fixed, his 
wet hair bristled, his mouth mowed horribly. We stood watching 
him in silent terror. All knew the signs upon his deathly face ; but 
before one step was taken, one arm raised in defence, he seized a heavy 
Kayan parang, and with a yell almost beyond the compass of human 
lungs, dashed into the crowd. What a scene was that which followed ! 
When can I forget it? There were many young girls there in all the 
bravery of golden waist-belts and silver gauntlets and armlets of costly 
shell. They went down in a heap before his blind fury. The air 
was full of blood and long severed hair and pitiful screams. Men, 
brave as savage Bayards, fled in superstitious terror before the amok. 
Some dashed off for arms mislaid, others leaped headlong from the 
high verandah. One sweep he made down the house, overthrowing 
every soul, without pity for age or sex, or fear for the most renowned. 
The Pamantuah had been overwhelmed in a crowd of fugitives, who, 
by chance or purpose, threw themselves before him, and did not regain 
his feet until the infuriated man had reached the farther door; but 
when, dashing the blood from eyes and forehead, the great chief 


* Orang Laut, the proud title by which the Malay rovers love to be 
distinguished, 
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marked him standing as in hesitation upon the lintel, he bounded 
across the prostrate bodies, and, with never a stumble on the slippery 
mats, rushed at him with upraised sabre. Then the amok turned to 
flee, as in most cases these madmen will when boldly fronted. But 
the Pamantuah was too quick. With one strong blow he severed the 
*Lanun’s muscles at the knee, and as he fell backwards cleft his skull 
to the neck, and the body fell with a dull thud on to the earth below. 

“That was the most terrible case of amok madness I ever saw. It 
passed in an instant—the outbreak, the horrid noise, the murders, and 
the vengeance ; but killed outright, or hurt beyond hope, by slashes 
of the deadly Kayan sword, were four women and three men ; wounded, 
ten women and four men. Arms and hands had been lopped off at 
one blow, as with an axe, and I tell you that, though I had heard 
many a time in Singapore what fearful weapons were those ‘ parang 
latoks,’ as they call them, I had not believed, nor could any man, one 
half of their real terror.” 

“Why, what sort of things are they ?” asked the Caballero. 

“They are long, pointless swords of iron,” replied the ‘Tuan, “ con- 
cave on one side, and convex on the other; the blade has a sort of 
twist in it, only to be seen in looking along the back, but declared by 
mechanicians to be of vast importance in giving to the stroke that 
incredible power which makes the marvel of the ‘parang latok.” But 
it is not worth while to enlarge upon the subject. These weapons 
are not very uncommon in any collection, and if you like to test their 
virtue for yourselves, I shall be glad to offer one of mine for the ex- 
periment. The man among ws who fails to cut through six inches of 
dry wood I shall advise to consult a doctor.” 

“Ts that really true ?” asked the Shikari; “‘ I have heard something 
of the sort before. But they are dangerous in unskilful hands, are 
they not ?” 

“Very. I had a woodman once who lost both legs from mortifi- 
cation of a wound so received. One can give but two blows with the 
parang latok—one from the right shoulder, downwards, to the left ; 
one from the left foot, upwards, to the right. The Kayans also make 
left-handed weapons for the two corresponding cuts on-the other side. 
The secret is—always to strike with the concave side towards the 
object aimed at; a momentary forgetfulness of this rule ensures a 
slashing wound in face or knees; and so many accidents thus occur, 
that the parang latok is by no means a popular weapon even among 
those who should well understand its use. Children are just as eager 
to jest with edged tools in the Straits as they can be in England, and 
the Kayan sword is apt to cause confusion in a growing family. 

“Gentlemen, I have told my story, for they passed me safely round 
to Pontianak, and thence I took ship for Bruni. Has any one else 
any experience of the sort interesting to us ?” 
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Then the Caballero took a long draught of his favourite beverage, 
and spoke : 

“T also have a tale most curious upon this subject, but before com- 
mencing it I should like to hear your scientific and critical opinion 
about amok madness. Is it voluntary, or a sort of fit? Is the amok 
positively blind, or does he see, but not recognise, his enemy? In 
your story I notice that the Illanun made no attempt to injure you, 
or, indeed, the Pamantuah. Finally, is the English government just 
in executing these maniacs as common murderers ?” 

“These are very difficult questions,” replied the Tuan meditatively. 
“ You ask, is an amok responsible for his actions, and to what extent ? 
I say, he certainly 7s responsible, and the laws of all Eastern countries 
most fully declare this conviction, but to what extent I would not give 
any opinion. He is not blind, but he does not recognise his indi- 
vidual foe. You must also bear in mind that all tragedies of the East 
are attributed to the amok frenzy, though many of them are simple 
and commonplace murders. In this case of mine, as you rightly 
observe, the "“Lanun made no effort to reach the Pamantuah or me, 
thus proving that the exact memory of his wrong had fled from 
an over-excited mind, and proving insanity of a certain character. 
But that the amok exercises some volition in throwing himself into 
the homicidal passion, I have no doubt whatever; its first step, at 
least, is not wholly beyond his control. The misfortune is, that a 
certain honour and respect is paid to these maniacs, as is evidenced by 
the title given to this “Lanun, S’Ali the Amok, no doubt earned by 
some such desperate act in battle as gained for the V. C.’s of a Viking 
army the glorious name of ‘ Berserk.’” 

“That is just the point to which I desire to lead you,” interrupted 
the Caballero. “I have never seen a Malayan amok, but I have twice 
beheld that mental phenomenon which the old Norsemen reverenced 
as the inspiration of Odin; but these instances occurred in America 
and to Americans. It is strange to find the same murderous hysteria 
rife in peoples so widely apart as the Anglo-Saxon and the Malay, and 
confined, so far as I ever heard, to them alone. I fancy such a fearful 
spirit is latent in the nerves of most strong men, unsuspected and 
repressed by circumstances, but apt to come to light again in a day of 
passion or mad terror; for in both the cases I have seen, it was fear 
which roused the sleeping devil.” 

“That is the commonest excitant in the Straits,” remarked the 
Tuan, “but I never met an instance of such mania in white people. 
Tell us the story by all means.” 

“ Well then,” began the Caballero—— 
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Fallen Shadows. 


Rep o’er the chestnuts slanting, god of light, 
Hiding through floods of gold from mortal sight, 
Shine down and kiss my lady’s yellow hair, 

And warm to life the cold lips of my fair. 

Shine on the dark’ning shade of green soft grass, 
Where yestere’en I saw her stately pass, 

And to fresh life revive the drooping head 

Of meek wild flowers she crushed with haughty tread. 
Ah me! my life, my love, so proud and cold, 
Who lov’st not me, yet whom so dear I hold: 
My queen, my pride, whom yet I know so false, 
The worshipped goddess that my soul exalts. 

I see disdain flash in thy glorious eyes, 

And quick red lights of anger, that defies 

My sharp reproach wrung out from keenest pain, 
For days so dear that will not come again. 

Oh love, my love, my empress, oh my queen ! 
To-day canst thou pass by in rustling sheen, 
With stately head erect and mien so high, 

And all unmindful of the days gone by, 

When with thy golden head upon my breast 
And mute sweet lips half-closed in love’s unrest, 
Thyself forgotten and thy pride disarmed, - 

For one short hour I held thee serpent-charmed ? 
But yesterday, when in my passionate pain 

I dared with storm of words thy pride arraign, 
Thou mockedst with lips divine yet curled in scorn, 
And badst me still complaining, or begone! 

Ah me! when hearts are full of pain, as mine, 
God wot ’tis hard to obey commands like thine ; 
‘To laugh and jest because thou will’st it so, 

And hide with smiling face a mortal woe. 
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I marvel why the gods made thee so fair, 

And stamped thy brow with such imperial air ; 
Gave thee rare gifts the hearts of men to win, 
And made thee yet so hard and cold within : 

Eyes full of passion, lips full-red and sweet 

They gave thee, and a kindling glance more meet 
For Lesbian maid with heart by passion torn 
Than thee, in whom no love e’er yet was born. 

I know thee, hard of heart, as granite cold, 

Of vanity insatiable, overbold, 

With a great craving thirst and love of power, 
And sudden passion lasting but an hour. 

I know thy soft low laugh when all in vain 

I plead my suit—thy half-amused disdain : 

I know if for thy sake I died to-night, 

Thine eyes to-morrow would not shine less bright. 
And yet, for my unutterable pain, 

My crowning throe of torture—thy disdain 

Is more to me, thy frowns are better loved 

Than smiles from lips more kind, more worthy proved. 
I kiss the ground thy robe so late hath brushed, 

I lie absorbed with quick’ning breath half hushed, 
Waiting thy coming through the tangled green, 
Straining mine eyes lest thou shouldst pass unseen. 
Oh! love were dull indeed were he not blind, 

And deaf to cavilling, and thoughts unkind, 
Dumb to reproach, conscious of but one pain— 
‘The anguish lest he waste himself in vain. 

Ah love! if love like this be nothing worth, 

And earns no better fate than scornful mirth, 
Would God there were no love—would love were death— 
That dying I might move thy pitying breath! 


E. F. Forrester. 
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Meg Hartley's Cure.” 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(MRS. ROSS CHURCH.) 


Ir was towards the close of a gloomy day in February, and the dusk 
was fastening heavily upon each object in a scantily-furnished room on 
the ground-floor of an old-fashioned but respectable house in the 
crowded district of Soho. 

The street lamps had been lighted for the last hour, and the wet 
window-panes flashed like crystal beneath the flickering gas, whilst 
every nowand then a bulging umbrella (so closely did the house abut 
upon the public thoroughfare) would press against the glass, and put 
the brilliance momentarily out. But the passengers for Soho were few 
and far between. It had been a wild and stormy day, and no one 
ventured abroad who was not compelled todo so. Everything looked 
dull and dark enough, both in the house and out of it, and so thought 
its mistress, Margaret Hartley, as she sat upon the hearth-rug, with 
her hands clasped about her knees, and gazed thoughtfully into the 
fast fading fire. At a little distance from her stood her sewing-machine : 
she had been working at it all the afternoon, until her fingers and her 
feet were weary, and her head ached with the sound of its eternal 
click ; and now, either from motives of economy or taste, she preferred 
to commune with herself in the dark to summoning artificial light 
to reveal the discomfort by which she was surrounded. And she had 
plenty to think of, this woman, aye, and to regret,—although five-and- 
twenty summers had not yet passed over her head. 

The expiring embers were not yet so dull but that they revealed the 
form crouching beside them to be young and graceful; and the face, 
to such as can accept the beauty of expression before that of feature, 
attractive. Yet, had each hour of pain through which it had been 
Margaret Hartley’s fate to pass left a wrinkle on her fair smooth brow, 
it would have been as seamed and puckered as that of an old woman. 
For she had suffered greatly, and not without cause. As she gazed 
into the smouldering fire, had she cast her thoughts ten years back- 
ward, she might have seen herself as Margaret Lee, when, on the death 
of her father—a poverty-stricken music master—she entered the house 
of her brother, a banker’s clerk, who had married from a station even 
lower than his own, to become the drudge and almost the servant of 
his wife and children. Philip Lee was many years older than his 
sister, and the world had said at the time that it was a fortunate thing 
the penniless orphan had such a home open to receive her. Yet her 
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spirit had been well-nigh broken by daily taunts and unkindness before 
any change happened in her miserable life. But then acertain Robert 
Nelson, a sailor brother of Mrs. Philip Lee’s, had appeared upon the 
scene, and fallen in love, or professed to do so, with his sister’s wretched 
little slave. He was rough and rude and unprincipled, but the mal- 
treated girl of seventeen, who had had barely sufficient to eat and 
drink since she had entered upon her life of dependence, was not 
quick enough to perceive that in marrying Robert Nelson she would but 
exchange one sort of bondage for another, and accepted his offer with 
gratitude; a feeling which proved of short duration. 

Mrs. Lee was too incensed at her brother’s choice to wish to 
hold any communication with Margaret after her marriage, and the 
unfortunate girl soon found that no drudgery is so hard as that of an 
ill-used and unprotected wife, for Robert Nelson, his first fancy for 
her cooled, proved a harder taskmaster than she had ever known 
before. 

He was his sister, brutalised. 

Being attached to some small coasting-vessel, he was seldom at sea 
for more than six weeks or two months at a time, so he established his 
young wife in a couple of dark rooms near the docks, where the only 
happy hours she spent were those during which he was away. For he 
was exacting, tyrannical, and extremely jealous, scarcely allowing her 
female companions, lest the indulgence of any society should bring her 
into contact with the other sex. 

And yet she had had one friend during that unhappy period of her 
life; one true, staunch ally, who, in his journeyings amongst the sick 
and the afilicted, had chanced to light on the abode of this disap- 
pointed creature, and striven to make her trace the hand of Providence 
even in the apparent blasting of her earthly hopes. 

And this friend and guide had been a hard-working London curate— 
John Hartley, her present husband—that she loved so dearly, and 
yet to know herself the wife of whom had not the power to render 
her contented ! 

Had she, then, quite forgotten that awful day on which Robert 
Nelson first discovered that the curate was trying to imbue her unin- 
structed mind with the truthsit was his profession to impart, and the 
consolation it was his duty to administer, and, turning him with curses 
from the door, had given her something harder still than curses as her 
share of his displeasure ? 

Had she forgotten the life of terror which she had thenceforth led ; 
and the good cause which her brutal husband gave her to tremble at 
his frequent reappearances ? 

Had all remembrance faded from her mind of that day of relief, 
when after a longer absence than was usual, instead of receiving home 
the man whom she had learned to hate and dread, the owner of the 
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vessel called upon her, with a lengthened visage, to impart the melan- 
choly news that the “ Mary Jane,” in making her return voyage from 
Portugal, had been wrecked somewhere near the coast of Africa, and 
was supposed to have foundered with all hands on board ? 

And then, when the intelligence of her husband’s death had been 
amply confirmed, and the owners of the “Mary Jane” had reconciled 
themselves to the loss of their vessel, and she had so far recovered the 
first surprise of hearing she was free, as to be trying to persuade herself 
that Robert Nelson had been better than she thought him, and that 
she was not so very thankful for her deliverance—John Hartley had 
come back to her again—come just in time to prevent her entering on 
service for her support, and told her that he loved her, and wished her 
for his wife. 

Had the short space of three years really been sufficient to blot out, 
or even dull, the memory of a moment of happiness like that ? 

John Hartley! so good and gracious—both in appearance and 
demeanour !—so infinitely above herself, not only by birth and station, 
but by the degradation of her marriage. 

Had she not thought, when first he brought her home, even to the 
dull room which she now occupied, that she was the most happy— 
most fortunate of human creatures ? 

And when once since, her health had failed, and he had sent her (at 
an outlay which he could ill afford) to the country for a fortnight by her- 
self, how she had panted to return to the old house and him! and told 
him truly, when once more folded to his honest heart, that life was 
nothing to her when not spent by his side. And they had a child 
too—an infant of their own; and John, though often harassed and 
generally over-worked, still kept his health, and more than his first 
love for her: and she had food and clothes sufficient for her need, and 
a roof above her head. And yet Meg Hartley was not happy—she 
was even discontented. 

She had not forgotten her first trials; they had been too real and 
undisguised to be forgotten; but she had ceased to shudder at their 
memory. 

She had no more need to dread a recurrence of them, and so their 
sting was fading with the lapse of years, and she put their gracious 
uses far away, and permitted the paltry worries of the present to 
harass her instead. 

As her soft eyes rested on the flickering fire, and a sigh, every now 
and then, escaped her murmuring heart, no thought, not even the 
remotest, of Robert Nelson or the past, rose up to check her in- 
gratitude. Sailors and sudden death, and the dull docks, had not the 
least share in her thoughts. She was thinking of John Hartley, and 
the many ills of poverty, and the misery of living in Soho, instead. 
How wretched—how uninteresting—how monotonous, was her life, 
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pent up in that horrid city ; where each day seemed to pass alike, and 
was a burden in itself. 

She was thinking of her own cotton dresses and of her husband’s 
shabby coat; of how each morning, were the weather fine or foul, 
John Hartley had to go forth to his work and labour midst such dens 
of infection and of filth, that often, on returning to his home, he put 
his little child’s caress aside, lest anything contagious should be lurk- 
ing in his clothes. 

And how, when no such fear existed, his spirits wouid be so down- 
cast and depressed from the constant witnessing of crime and want 
and sorrow, that he would turn from his frugal meals almost with 
loathing, and say he felt as though the bread and meat would choke 
him, whilst so many were starving without prospect of relief ! 

And when would it be over ?—what chance was there of her hus- 
band ever escaping from his present life of anxiety and toil? 

Were they to drag out all their days in this unhealthy crowded 
town? Was their child to grow up pale and thin, like the many 
whom she saw around her, for want of ever breathing the pure sweet 
air of the country ? 

For Meg Hartley did not consider that her husband’s lot was much 
worse than her own. Their hours were spent in equal toil, the only dif- 
ference being that his had less monotony. 

What did she live for but to nurse the child, and carry it out walk- 
ing, and help their one household drudge to cook the meals and keep 
the house clean, and rack her brains from Monday until Saturday to 
see how she could make the weekly stipend cover the weekly wants ? 
She had no friends, or any she could call such ; for the parish of which 
her husband was but one of several curates, lay at some distance from 
their own abode, and London neighbours, knowing little and caring 
less about each other, did not trouble themselves to become acquainted 
with a parson’s wife, who dressed in cotton of an afternoon and carried 
out her baby for an airing in the park. 

Of John Hartley's family she knew nothing. He had plenty of 
relations, but they were happy country people who lived down in 
Suffolk ; and though he had often said that as soon as he could afford 
it he must take her and Daisy (as he fondly called his little child) to 
see his mother and his sisters, that time had never come yet, nor 
seemed likely to do so; and the sewing-machine, which had been a 
present from her mother-in-law upon her marriage, was the only visible 
link subsisting between the Hartleys and herself. 

The sewing-machine! Yes. She had welcomed it as an useful and 
expensive gift ; but she had been compelled to sit at it so often since, 
during hot dusty days when she had been panting for a breath of 
fresh air, and cold dark ones, during which she had scarcely dared use 
as much fuel as would enable her to work in comfort, that she had 
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come to hate the sound of its untiring needle, and the touch of its 
patient treddles. 

If—as she fretfully thought to herself—if she ever had any material 
worth making up, for which to use the horrid thing, it might be dif- 
ferent; but as it was——, and she twitched the worn skirt of her 
alpaca dress impatiently to one side, as if the sight of it,even by those 
dull embers, was distasteful to her. 

But she could scarcely remember what it was to possess a pretty or 
becoming dress; and her baby was never (what she called) “fit to be 
seen.” As for an entertaining book, or a few fresh flowers or fruits, 
she had almost forgotten what such things were ; and it was hard—it 
certainly was hard—to spend one’s life without a single luxury or 
pleasure. 

And as the thought of these inevitable hardships pressed upon Meg 
Hartley’s mind, tears began to gather in her eyes, and roll slowly 
down her cheeks. 

It was thus that the past had lost its power to make her grateful 
for the present, and that she could permit the dread memory of blows 
and curses to be overwhelmed by the existing discomfort of having to 
eat salt butter and wear unfashionable garments. It was very foolish 
of her—worse than foolish, it was wrong—and yet it was natural ; 
although the assertion speaks poorly for human nature. 

How often, in our short span of life, have we seen a huge billow 
advancing to meet us—coming onwards with resistless force, and threat- 
ening to overwhelm our little bark! 

How tremulously have we watched its rapid progress—how we have 
dreamed of it, wept over it, for weeks before it reached us; and, whilst 
calling on the Master Mariner for aid in our perplexity, have yet, in 
our own minds, felt perfectly convinced that even His help jmust be 
unavailing, and that we never could survive the shock! At last, it 
gained us: we were on the very verge of eternity, when, lo! it broke 
within a few yards of our boat; and, passing under, instead of over it, 
gave the frail structure an impetus which sent it riding gallantly above 
its foaming crest once more into smooth water. 

For a few hours, perhaps, we could scarcely mention our deliverance 
without tears; and for a few days, or weeks, according to our disposi- 
tion, any allusion to the danger we had so unexpectedly passed called 
forth expressions of the deepest gratitude. 

Well! and what then? The huge billow was far out of sight; we 
had almost forgotten what it looked like when so near; the interest of 
the topic faded, and we began to grumble because the weather was not 
quite favourable to our sport, or that we sometimes brought up sea- 
weed in our nets instead of fish ! 

Meg Hartley was no better ‘and no worse than the generality of 
her fellow-creatures. There are but few of us who know how to make 
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the best of this life: how to extract the sweets which every phase of 
it, in some sort, contains; and how to cast the inevitable bitter away. 
She needed a lesson to be read to her upon contentment; and a heavy 
one was advancing with the gloom. 

She had scarcely realised that she was crying, when the approaching 
sound of an infant’s wail, and a rude knock at the parlour-door, caused 
her to rouse herself and brush away the tears which stood upon her 
cheeks. 

“Tf you please, ’M,” said the uncouth tones ‘of her sole attendant, 
an awkward girl from her husband’s National School, “I think as how 
the child wants yer, and if yer'll take her, I can be about getting up 
the tea-things in time for master.” 

“Give her to me,” said Mrs. Hartley, without altering her position, 
as she listlessly held out her arms for the infant; and in another moment 
it was cradled on her bosom, and drawing its nourishment from the 
springs of her own existence. 

The child, not much above a twelvemonth old, was teething ; and 
there was something in the touch of those feverish lips, and the harm- 
less energy with which the little hot hand clutched at her breast, 
which might, and at any other moment would, have appealed very 
powerfully to its mother’s feelings. 

But Margaret Hartley was in no humour that evening even to sym- 
pathise with little Daisy. 

She took the child almost impatiently, and, having given it the 
breast, resumed her occupation of "gazing in the fire; whilst her 
thoughts returned to the same channel as before. 

The girl from the National School having blundered up and down- 
stairs three or four times—in the course of which peregrinations she 
had managed to convey the tea-things safely to their destination, and 
to spread the table with the uninviting loaf of yesterday’s baking, the 
slab of salt butter in its dinner plate, and the pennyworth of fluid 
from which the milkman dared to take his name—now demanded of 
her mistress whether she should light the gas, make up the fire, or 
take the child again. 

To all of which inquiries Meg Hartley only fretfully replied in 
the negative: telling the girl to go downstairs and stop there till she 
was called for. 

And then the parlour-door was slammed, and the rough-shod feet 
shuffled back to the lower regions; and the discontented woman was 
left musing in the dusk, and, save for the baby on her breast, alone. 

How long she remained thus, she could never say, for the occurrence 
by which her meditations were interrupted was so terrifying as to 
drive all calculation of time out of her mind. It might have been 
moments, minutes, or hours, that she sat crouched upon the hearth- 
rug, with little Daisy slumbering in her arms ; but when she was next 
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roused to consciousness, it was from hearing the footstep of her husband 
in the hall. His footstep decidedly, and yet not like his own. There 
was no sound of fatigue or languor in that quick, hurrying tread, and 
if he had taken off his wet over-coat he must have flung it on the pegs 
in passing, for without the stoppage of a moment he skirted the narrow 
passage and threw open the sitting-room door. 

She felt he stood upon the threshold, yet she did not turn her head, 
but, with her chin upon her hand and her elbow on her knee, main- 
tained the attitude in which he found her. 

** Margaret !” 

The voice was so husky and so low, the tone in which he uttered 
her name so different to the caressing accents with which John was 
used. to greet her, that curiosity alone would have impelled her then to 
look at him. 

That white face, drawn with pain or fear, and rendered still paler by 
the flickering firelight ; those sad yearning eyes and that agitated 
mouth—did they, could they belong to her good, contented, cheerful 
husband ? 

“John, John! what is the matter? Has anything happened? Are 
you ill ?” 

All her apathy and want of interest died away with her first glance 
at him; and in an instant she had sprung to her feet, and with her 
infant on one arm, had thrown the other about her husband’s neck. 

“What is the matter, dearest? why do you tremble and look at 
me so hard? John, I have never seen you like this before.” 

“T have never had occasion to feel like this before, Margaret. I 
am the bearer of bad news to you, darling—news that has almost 
broken my own heart.” 

She looked at him with amazement. There he was, alive and well, 
and Daisy was slumbering ;upon her arm. What great calamity 
could happen to her which did not affect either of the two treasures 
of her life ? 

“ Bad news, John? What can it be? Oh! tell me quickly.” 

He tried to answer her, but his voice failed him. A dry harsh 
sound alone issued from his throat, which threatened, as it were, to 
choke him. At the same time his wife thought she heard other foot- 
steps shuffling in the passage, as though their conference was not 
without a listener. 

“There is some one in the house!” she cried. “Oh John, don’t 
keep me longer in suspense! Is it—arrest?” 

She had had some experience of that sort whilst living with her 
brother’s family, and the dread of it had always kept her frugal in 
her expenses—yet her husband might have incurred debt unknown 
to her. 

“No, no!” he groaned, when, at last, he had found voice to answer 
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her; “not that, Margaret—oh! I wish it were; I wish a life's im- 
prisonment for me could undo what has occurred to-day. Stop, 
dearest, stop a minute; don’t look that way, and I will summon 
courage to tell you all. Oh Margaret! be brave, for I bring you 
news that is worse than death.” 

She was too alarmed and agitated now to use any more entreaty. 
She could only stare into her husband’s face, with wild pleading eyes, 
and press the shoulder upon which she leaned. 

“Meg, we have been happy together, have we not? Ihave tried 
to make you so. Say I have succeeded.” 

The thought of her late discontent flashed across her mind, and her 
eyes became blurred with sudden repentant tears; yet, when she 
answered “ Yes, dear; yes, dearest; God knows that you have!” she 
answered truly, notwithstanding the mood in which this unknown 
misfortune had surprised her. 

“And you love me?” he continued; “I know you love me, and 
will be brave for my sake. Margaret, we must part.” 

She did not scream, nor faint; she did not echo his words, or 
exclaim at the strangeness of their import; but one thought pos- 
sessed her—that her husband had lost his senses, and so entirely was 
this fear portrayed upon her speaking features, that John Hartley 
read it at a glance. 

“No, Meg, I am not mad; I have all my senses now, though God 
only knows how long I may retain them. Turn your eyes away— 
look anywhere but at me, and I will try to tell you all.” 

She turned them instinctively towards the half-closed door. But 
the next moment she tore herself from her husband’s embrace, and 
pointed to the passage in alarm. 

“John! I saw—I am sure I saw some one there,” she gasped 
faintly—“ some one moving in the dusk. Who is it? Who can 
have business here with you and me ?” 

“ T have,” said a voice, the memory of which years had not oblite- 
rated from her mind, and in another second the door was roughly 
pushed open, and on the threshold stood the figure of her late hus- 
band, of the man whom she had supposed to be at the bottom of the 
sea—of Robert Nelson. 

As he made his appearance, John Hartley instinctively moved to 
the side of his wife, and placed his arms around her for support, but 
Margaret neither heeded his action or himself. She was standing as 
though she had been turned to stone, gazing with widely dilated eyes 
on the new comer. 

“Well, you don’t seem disposed to give me much of a welcome, 
Mrs. Nelson,” he exclaimed, greeting her surprise with a hoarse laugh ; 
“but, perhaps, I should have written first to announce my coming. 
Only, you see, three years spent in the galleys on the coast of Morocco, 
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during which we weren’t allowed pen and ink and postage-stamps to 
communicate with our friends, makes a man feel as if no time should 
be wasted before he lets his wife know that he’s returned to his 
lawful duty. Very sorry to cut up fun, of course, but you seem to 
have been amusing yourself during my absence; so I think it’s my 
turn now.” And, with a malicious leer on his face, he approached 
Margaret's side, as though to take her from her present husband’s 
arms. But she only shrank closer into them, and whispered, faintly : 

“ How did you hear of this, John? Who told it you ?” 

He stooped to answer her, until his cold lips touched her fore- 
head. 

“T was returning to our home, dearest. Ah!” (with a shudder) 
“what a happy home it has been! when this man followed and 
accosted me. At first I did not recognise him; when I did, thank 
God, that in my grief and despair I did not harm him.” 

“But how has it all happened, John? Tell me plainly, for I can 
hardly think or understand.” 

“Part of the crew of the wrecked ‘Mary Jane, Margaret, who 
put off in the long boat, in hopes of reaching land in safety, were 
driven towards the coast of Barbary, and there taken prisoners. For 
the last three years they have been working in the galleys there, 
Robert Nelson amongst the number, and were only set free a month 
or two ago by the aid of an English exploring party.” 

“Now, parson!” exclaimed Robert Nelson, as he approached the 
wretched pair, “I can’t waste any more time here, whilst you're 
spinning yarns to my wife; I shall have plenty of opportunities to 
tell her everything she may want to know concerning myself; and as 
I wish to get to my destination to-night, the sooner she makes herself 
ready to go with me the better.” 

As he uttered the last words, a piercing shriek burst from Mar- 
garet’s lips. 

“Go with you!” she exclaimed. “Leave my husband to return 
to you! Never! I will perish first !” 

“But, as it happens, Missus, you won’t be allowed to choose be- 
twixt us,’ said Robert Nelson. “You belong to me, and with me 
you must go—there’s no question about that—and I’m not sure that 
I can’t prosecute the parson for having bagged you as soon as ever my 
back was turned. It was a dirty trick to play any man, and if I can 
make him smart for it, I will. Meanwhile, I shall take my own 
again.” 

“John! John!” she said, in a low despairing voice, which yet 
entreated him to deny the other’s statement. 

“Tt is too true, my darling, we must part. Oh Margaret! I’d 
give all I possess, except my hope for the future,” he said, with a 
solemn look in his sad eyes, “to undo what we have done; but that 
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is impossible. We erred in ignorance, and the sin is even now for- 
given us. But parting, Margaret, is worse than death.” 

“Keep me with you, John; don’t let him take me away. I cannot 

a 
“ How can I keep you, little one?’ he answered fondly. “You 
are my wife, Margaret; I shall always think of you as such; but I 
have no legal right over you now, and were Robert Nelson to give up 
his claim, we still must henceforth be nothing to each other.” 

“ Nothing!” she cried, in a burst of vehement passion. “ Nothing— 
with ¢his to bind us,” holding out the sleeping infant at the full 
length of her arms. 

John Hartley gazed upon it for a moment, and then, with a groan, 
turned away and buried his face in his hands. 

“Now, Meg,” exclaimed Robert Nelson, laying his hand roughly 
on her arm, and bringing his dreaded, bearded visage in dangerous 
proximity to her own, “stop all this palavering, and make ready to 
come with me. I’ve stood it quite long enough, to my mind, already. 
It’s sufficient for me to find that you’ve been the wife of another man 
during my absence, without having to stand by and hear your cursed 
fooling with one another. Go upstairs and put your things together. 
Do you hear what I say to you? In another half-hour I must be on 
my road again.” 

“ But without me,” she replied, fiercely. “I cannot go with you. 
I will not! You despised and ill-treated me when I was your wife, 
and then they said that you were dead, and I married another man, 
and if I am not his wife, I am no one’s. I will not go with you. No 
power on earth shall make me !” 

The bronzed face of the returned sailor grew still darker beneath 
the flush of rising passion. 

“We'll soon see about that,” he answered with fixed teeth. “I 
was going to give you time to get your things together, but you must 
come without them now—and at once.” 

“John! John! save me!” she cried, flying to her husband’s side. 

“ Margaret! dearest! I am powerless. In the face of your first 
husband’s claim I can say nothing. He has legal right to you, my 
poor girl, and I have none. Pray, Margaret; pray, my dearest, that 
Heaven may grant you strength to do your duty. There is nothing 
left for either of us except prayer.” 

Still she struggled in Robert Nelson’s grasp, affirming passionately 
that she did not belong to him ; that she was not his wife; and that 
she would sooner die than return to his protection. 

“ Margaret,” interposed the calm voice of John Hartley, “my wife— 
ah, no! I meant my dewrest, listen to me, and be brave; resistance is 
utterly useless. It is we who, though innocently, have been in the 
wrong ; it is we whose hands are now fettered; and Heaven, who has 
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permitted your husband to return alive, intends that you shall do your 
duty towards him as you have done it to me.” - 

“You don’t love me, John,” she answered, mournfully ; “you can’t 
love me as I love you, or you would die before you gave me up so 
easily.” 

“ Easily ?” he repeated, bitterly. “If this task be easy, Meg, God 
have mercy on those who endure harder ones !” 

“T’ll have no more of this,” said Robert Nelson, rudely ; “ I’m sick 
of such bosh. Put down that brat and follow me. Tl not wait 
another second.” 

“My child! must I part with my child?” screamed the unhappy 
woman as she pressed the infant closer to her breast. “Oh, John! 
can he take away my baby? Can he force me to leave that too 
behind ?” 

“And am I to have nothing, Margaret?” replied John Hartley in 
a voice of despair ; “am I to lose wife and child at one blow ? all the 
desire of my eyes at a stroke? Won't you leave Daisy behind you, 
as a little comfort that may prevent my heart from breaking ?” 

She rushed back to him, and put the baby in his arms. 

“Mine,” she whispered, with feverishly excited eyes, and gasping 
tone, “mine and yours—ours, John—I give her to you; love her for 
her wretched mother’s sake.” 

“You shouldn't have taken her, anyway,” growled Robert Nelson ; 
“Til have no other man’s brat kicking about my premises ; but it’s as 
well, perhaps, to make a virtue of a necessity. Now, are you ready?” 

Then she turned, and fell at that hard man’s feet, and embraced 
his knees with her hands, as she poured forth her soul in an entreaty 
that he would give her up. 

“Robert, have pity on me—on us—I shall never live with John 
Hartley again ; I shall leave this dear home, where I have been so 
happy; but don’t ask me to return and be your wife. To remain 
here would not be right, but to return to you seems worse. Oh, 
Robert, have pity—have mercy on us both! Listen to my baby 
wailing for me, and don’t separate me utterly from all that is so 
dear !” 

But she might as well have laid her head against a stone wall, and 
implored it to respond to her passionate entreaty. 

The only answer which she obtained from Robert Nelson was a 
harsh laugh at her distress, as with a grasp of iron on her arm he 
dragged her roughly towards the open door, and she felt that her fate 
was decided, and hope, in this world, over for her. 

“ Husband, God bless you for all the love you have showered upon 
me! [I have been ungrateful, John, often impatient, discontented, 


and careless, but I have loved you faithfully through it all. Oh, 
don’t forget me now that I am going!” 
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Such were her farewell sentences, frantically uttered, as, half- 
dragged and half-supported, she was borne through the dark passage 
towards the outer door. 

“T ‘shall never forget you, darling ; and—we shall meet again— 
look up, Meg, and think of that!” 

One backward glance at him, whom she had considered as her 
husband, as he uttered these last fond words; and Margaret, that 
cruel grip still fixed upon her arm, was hurried out of the house into 
the driving pitiless rain. 

Bareheaded, and otherwise unprotected from the inclement weather, 
it still never struck her as strange, remembering Robert Nelson’s 
brutality towards her in years gone by, that he should choose to 
expose her to the fury of the elements. The rain, if anything, was 
coming down harder than it had done before; in a few minutes her 
dress was clinging miserably about her wet ancles, and her shoes were 
soaked through; and yet the soreness of her heart and the great 
dread creeping over her of the man into whose power she had again 
been thrown, prevented her thoughts dwelling upon anything but the 
two dear ones she had left in the old house behind her, and the hard 
grasp upon her arm which seemed to press into her flesh like heated 
iron. 

Onwards he hurried her; never relaxing that unnecessary torture 
of restraint ; never addressing a word to her of comfort or affection ; 
whilst she, walking at her utmost speed to keep up with his stride, 
did not so much as lift her eyes to the dark dreaded face which she 
felt ever and again to be regarding her. 

She never inquired where he was taking her. They passed stand 
after stand of hackney cabs, but Robert Nelson did not offer to put 
her into one of them, and she did not venture to suggest that he 
should. They might have been walking to the world’s end together 
for aught she knew or cared. She could think but of two things— 
her regret for the past and her fear of the future. 

By-and-by, after they had traversed what had seemed to Margaret 
miles of dark and sloppy pavements, Robert Nelson, without relaxing 
his hold upon her arm, turned suddenly in another direction, and she 
found herself inside a railway station. A busy, bustling station where 
bells were ringing, and passengers pushing, and porters calling, and 
everything gave token that a train was just about to start; and from 
which in another minute she found herself rushing into the dark 
unknown country, the sole companion of Robert Nelson in a first- 
class carriage. She shrunk into a corner and resigned herself to 
thought. 

Then it was in the cold and silent night, the only light being the 
dim oil-lamp which burned in the centre of the carriage, that all the 
petty discontent of which she had been that day guilty came back 
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upon Margaret’s mind to sting it with self-reproach. What would 
she have given at that moment to be installed once more mistress of 
the dull home, where visitors came seldom, and pleasures (such as the 
world terms “ pleasures”) were few and far between! How sweet 
appeared in retrospect the peaceful hours when she had known no 
fear, which she had passed in nursing her baby, or sitting at her once- 
despised sewing-machine! How calm and happy, how free from jar 
and disaffection, had been those quiet evenings, when John, wearied by 
the long day’s toil, would bid her be idle with himself; and in summer 
take her for a stroll until heaven was dotted with its stars, or in 
winter draw her chair beside his own, and hold her hand in his, whilst 
he told her how he loved her, and pictured the future which might 
one day be theirs. 

As she thought of all this, and compared her present feelings with 
those which she had encouraged but a few hours before, Margaret 
shuddered at her ingratitude for the benefits which Heaven had sent 
her, and hated herself for having entertained it. 

“Why don’t you speak, Meg?” interrupted the coarse voice of 
Robert Nelson. ‘‘ Here’s your lawful husband come back to you after 
an absence of more than three years, and you don’t seem to have a 
word to say to him. Are you sulky, or are you asleep ?” 

“Qh, don’t ask me!” said the unhappy woman. “Don’t speak to 
me. I have nothing to say.” 

“But you shall say something if I choose it,” he replied, with 
decision, as he changed his seat to the one opposite her own. “ Now, 
look you here, missus ; you were always a stiff lot to deal with even 
in the old times, and I dare say the parson’s discipline hasn’t made 
you any better. But what did for him, you know, won’t do for me. 
You know me—none better, and I tell you, once for all, this won't do. 
You can rattle away fast enough when you like, and I choose that you 
shall talk to me now; so tell me of all you’ve been doing since I’ve 
been away.” 

“Oh, no—no, not that!” she exclaimed, in a voice of pain. 

“But I choose that.” 

“T cannot.” 


tobert Nelson’s face grew angry, and he took a coil of rope from 
one of his pockets, at the sight of which Margaret shuddered, and he 
saw it. 

“Ah! you remember this, do you?” he said, with a chuckle. 
“Well, you'll taste it again, my dear, if you begin any of your old 
tricks. Come, sit on my knee.” 

He had been her husband, but his touch seemed now (remembering 
the later purer touch of John Hartley’s hand) to have become defile- 
ment to her, and she shrank from it visibly. 

“Come, Meg, do as I tell you.” 
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“Don’t ask me; pray, don’t ask me.” 
' “Ts it to be war or peace between us, then ?” 

“War,” she said, despairingly, “if you require the appearance of 
love from me.” 

And then she shrieked, for he had raised his hand to strike her, 
and his dark fierce eyes glared malignantly, as though he could have 
killed her where she sat. 

But her shriek was mingled with other shrieks, and died amongst 
them ; whilst his uplifted arm suddenly descended, not of his own will, 
but from the force of a tremendous shock by which the carriage that 
they occupied was thrown off the line, and, with several others, hurled 
down an embankment, at the bottom of which it rested, broken into 
pieces. 

Their train had come into collision with another, and the loss of 
life and property was fearful. But Margaret knew nothing, but that 
she lay crushed and all but insensible beneath the débris of some of 
the fallen carriages, and that her life was slowly ebbing out of her. 

She had no pity or fear for herself; she only felt thankful that 
Heaven had permitted her to die instead of live. 

“Don’t touch me,” she murmured, when some one laid a hand, as 
she thought, on her shoulder ; “don’t touch me. Thank God! I am 
dying.” 

She feared that a touch might recall her to life; she dreaded lest 
some good Samaritan should strive to retain in her that which the 
loss of John Hartley had converted from a blessing to a curse. 


‘S * 
" “on’t touch me,” she again whispered, as the handling became 
more patent to her senses; “only leave me alone.” 

“ Only leave you alone, little wife! When the fire has completely 
gone out, and the room is as cold as a cellar, and I am waiting for 
my tea. Why, it’s not like my busy bee to be sleeping on the hearth- 
rug when her husband wants her. What’s the matter, Meg. Are 
you tired, my darling, or only lazy ?” 

Margaret Hartley started to her feet as if she had been shot. The 
room in utter darkness; the fire burnt out in the grate; and the baby 
on her bosom even shivering with the cold. How could she have 
been so foolish as to slumber there whilst all her duties were 
neglected ? 

But the next moment her dream and its import flashed upon her 
mind, and feeling the glad relief which comes to us when we have 
experienced some unfounded dread, she burst into a flood of happy 
tears. 

“Oh! John—John!” she exclaimed, as she hung about her hus- 


band’s neck. “TI dreamed that I had lost you: that we were sepa- 
rated.” 
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“God forbid, my love!” he answered, solemnly. “I trust that 
nothing will ever have the power to separate us, except death. But 
give me the Daisy, Meg, and let us have candles and tea. I’m as 
hungry as a hunter to-night, and shall do justice to anything you 
may have to give me.” 

She dried her eyes, and set about seeing to her husband’s comfort, 
whilst a glad thanksgiving that her fear was “but as a dream that 
is told” kept ringing its hallelujah in her heart. In a few minutes 
the fire was burning again in the grate, the candles were lighted and 
on the table, and Margaret had decided that she could spare John a 
morsel of cold meat for his tea from the provision for next day’s 
dinner. When she returned, she found him dancing the child upon 
his knee, whilst he sang a lively tune to mark the time. What could 
have happened to her usually sober and sedate husband to make him 
so merry to-night? Margaret thought, as she looked at his bright 
face and listened to his cheerful voice, that she had never seen John 
so gay before. But, as his spirits rose (and they had not reached 
their ultimatum until after tea), hers seemed to fall. Self-reproach 
was heavy at her heart; her husband’s bright content contrasted most 
unfavourably with her feelings of the afternoon; and the more she 
thought on them and on her dream, the more she despised herself for 
having given way to their indulgence. She was depressed and half- 
tearful all the evening; and her husband’s remonstrances only called 
forth what were to him most mysterious expressions of penitent 
humility. 

“T am not worthy to be your wife, John,” she exclaimed, on one 
occasion. “I am far worse than you think me to be. Ah! if you 
knew all!”—and then John laughed at her, and affirmed he would 
not be afraid, even to know “all.” He was too sure of his little wife’s 
integrity and love for him. 

“ What o'clock is it ?” he asked, more than once during the evening. 

“ What makes you so curious about the time, John ?” inquired his 
wife. “Have you to go out again? I hope not, for it is raining 
harder than ever; and she shuddered to recall how she had been 
dragged (in fancy) bare-headed through that very rain, a prisoner in 
the grasp of Robert Nelson. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied her husband ; “ my work is over for 
to-day. And yet I am anxious about the time, Meg, and I wish it 
were nine o'clock.” 

“Tt must be nearly so,” she answered, as she peeped behind the 
blind ; “for the postman is next door.” 

John Hartley rose from his seat, and, coming behind her, placed his 
hands upon her shoulders. 


How he trembled !—or was it her own frame which shook beneath 
his weight ? 
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“Ts the postman coming here?” he whispered, eagerly. (Why, what 
on earth could John want to know that for—he who so seldom received 
or wrote a letter?) ‘ He is—is he not, Margaret ?—yes!—no !—yes! 
he is. Hurra!—my darling—it’s all right!’ and, with one fond kiss 
on her astonished face, he had darted like a boy into the passage, and 
opened the hall-door himself. 

“ Here it is!” he exclaimed, as he rushed back with an open letter 
in his hand. “TI could not tell you before, dearest, lest you should be 
disappointed, but I had seen Lord Chester this afternoon, and was 
almost sure of it.” 

“Of what—of what?” she said, eagerly. 

“Of a living in the country, dearest: of the Incumbency of Mid- 
dlecross, the village where my mother and sisters live. Ah! I can 
take you there now, Meg, darling !—take down my dear wife and my 
little child, of whom I am so proud, and show my people I am justly 
so: take you to one of the prettiest parsonages in England ; just such 
a home as we have always pictured and longed to have together: 
where Daisy shall learn to walk upon green grass; and we shall have 
a garden, and a meadow, and keep our cows and pigs; and you shall 
have your poultry ; and—why, what’s this, darling ?—in tears ?—when 
I thought you would be so glad.” 

“Oh! John—John!” sobbed the little woman, “I don’t deserve 


it; indeed I don’t. ‘Take me in your arms, John, and let me tell you 
all. I shall never be happy again until you have forgiven me.” 

And with her head upon her husband’s breast, and her arms about 
his neck, Meg Hartley told of her former discontent and present peni- 
tence, and received his full forgiveness ere she slept. 
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A €rip to Sark. 


By CAPTAIN W. HARRIS, 


I xnow of few places more thoroughly delightful, in which to pass a 
summer holiday, than the lovely little islets, the inhabitants of which, 
though living so close to France, and still speaking the old Norman 
dialect, rejoice to live in happiness and contentment under the mild 
sway of the British crown. Nature there sits enthroned in all her 
choicest charms. All that is beautiful, picturesque, and grand in 
maritime scenery; all that is exquisite in inland dale and valley, 
diversified with wood and water to perfection—bright rapid streamlets, 
whose golden course is often chequered by the shade of the camellia 
and the fuchsia, the myrtle and the magnolia, which grow to the 
size of trees, with here and there, embowered in bliss, a villa orné, 
such as General Huish’s, or the more substantial mansions of the 
island’s aristocracy, peeping out of their park-like enclosures, while in 
the distance rises— 
The Norman spire 
Of old grey granite, with an ivy crest 
Set like a gem in crimson sunset fire, 
Far in the marvellous west— 


an ever-varying kaleidoscope of all that is sweetest in nature’s won- 
drous handiwork is constantly presented to one’s view in these “ beau- 
tiful isles of the sea.” 

Before we cross over to what has been happily described as “an 
idyl of the ocean, which old Poseidon threw to the surface when in a 
lyric mood,” I would say a word about the two principal islands in 
the group—Jersey and Guernsey. Most people generally prefer the 
former, though I cannot say that I do. It is true the approach to 
St. Helier’s is far more imposing than that to St. Peter’s Port, not- 
withstanding the fine effect imparted to the latter by the small, but 
picturesque little isles, Herm and Jethou, which stand out like sen- 
tinels in the bright blue sea, to guard the chief harbour of Guernsey. 
But the reason for this is obvious. You have before you some of the 
loveliest as well as the grandest portions of the coast of Jersey when 
approaching St. Helier’s. There is that wonderful collection of rocks, 
Le Corbiére, which jut out into the sea to a distance of two miles, 
like giants of the deep, stern and solitary in their grandeur, clasping 
the rugged coast in their iron embraces. St. Aubyn’s Bay, too, with 
its fine sweep of sandy shore, miles in extent, and its background of 
green wooded hills, studded with country villas and countless graperies, 
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is very beautiful. But not more beautiful, nor more grand, than the 
aérial cliffs of Moulin Houet, its bijow of a bay, and its “ watery lane,” 
while the hill-sides, covered with furze-brake, dazzle the eye with a 
blaze of golden glory ; nor than the dizzy, rocky point of Pleinmont, 
or Le Gouffre, where all is solitude and sublimity—the boldest and 
most variedly-formed of rocky heights and towering craggy eminences, 
which from every point of view are a constant wonder and delight to 
the eye. The society one meets with in the two islands is also 
characteristic of each. Guernsey is deemed “slow” by people of a 
certain class, who to be happy must needs always be shouting, sing- 
ing, or drinking ; while quiet, thoughtful people, who do not consider 
the summum bonuwm of life to consist in constantly going the rounds 
of the music halls, generally think that Jersey is extremely vulgar 
and boisterous. 

And now for Sark. Madame Vaudin, a fine, motherly old lady, 
who keeps an hotel on the wonderful little island, discovered, how I 
know not, that we were making inquiries as to the time the cutter 
was to sail for “ Poseidon’s idyllic home.” It was to start, she said, in 
half an hour, from the inner harbour ; she would do all in her power 
to make us perfectly comfortable if we honoured her with a visit, and 
had no doubt she would be able to succeed, as she had been laying in 
a goodly store of provisions ; although one might go farther and fare 
worse than on wild rabbits and huge lobsters, when weather-bound in 
Sark. Besides our own party of four, the passengers all belonged to 
the island; and, strange to say, it was quite an event in the lives of 
some of them to have made the passage even to Guernsey and back 
again. ‘Tourists of the boisterous type eschew the cutter ; the roughs 
don’t like such rough work, especially when they might be four or 
five hours beating to windward, and drenched to the skin into the 
bargain. With a sharp breeze and a bright sky, the first half of the 
distance was accomplished cheerily, the stout, half-decked boat, with 
its three lugger sails and a jib all set, dancing over the bluest of waves 
at a very fair rate of speed for a craft built not with a view to 
“clipper” contests, but to withstand the buflettings of heavy seas, 
At times all the Channel islands could be seen at one view around us. 
Guernsey, Herm, and Jethou, all separate from one another, with the 
sun shining on the summer sea between them ; Jersey, robed “in its 
azure hue,” in the distance to our right ; Alderney far out to the left, 
a long dark line of mountain rock buried in deep shade; and Sark, 
apparently close before us, like a jewel of the deep, resplendent under 
the rays of “ the glorious king of day.” The view was not only mag- 
nificent, but intensely interesting, for with every alteration in our 
course the relative positions of the six islands were changed as 
observed from our point of view, and every change was one of 
beauty. 

Vol. XXII. 
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Suddenly the wind shifted, and brought up with it a dense sea-fog, 
which with “dim suffusion veil’d” the bright scene we had hitherto 
enjoyed. It was hardly possible for the eye to penetrate the grey 
gloom to a distance of more than thirty yards; still we bowled along 
as fast as ever, the master of the cutter being quite confident in the 
course he was steering. And thus we continued to make progress 
for an hour and a half, tacking occasionally, and gradually approaching 
closer and closer to the island, the fog, unluckily, being as thick as 
ever. The old Sark people in the boat were becoming fidgety and 
nervous; a few of the ancient dames, Madame Vaudin excepted, 
groaned audibly; the stout, brawny, active master left the side of 
his young and delicate-looking wife, whom he had been comforting 
in her sickness, to join in whispered consultation with the two 
men who formed his crew; and for a few minutes there was deep 
silence on board, broken only by the splashing of the waves up 
against the cutter’s bow as she cleaved her way through the dark 
blue sea. 

All felt that the boat must now be close to the island, perhaps at 
that moment not more than a few hundred yards from the rocks 
above which tower perpendicularly the gigantic cliffs of Sark. It was 
a moment of great anxiety, and was felt to be so even by the boatmen, 
as their countenances plainly betokened ; and it at once became ap- 
parent that not a moment was to be lost. “ Put her about!” shouted 
the master in stentorian voice; “ Hard a-port!” And the order had 
no sooner been given than a long jagged line of rocks, fringed with 
foam, became suddenly visible close before us. Could the cutter be 
got round in time to clear the rugged point toward which it had been 
turned before our imminent danger had been discovered? Fortu- 
nately the people in the boat, though terribly excited, preserved their 
power of self-control admirably, and thus enabled the men to work 
the sails without the least obstruction. The dreaded points of Titanic 
rocks piled one upon the other, like the fabled mountain ladder of 
the giants when warring against the gods, could not be weathered 
without extremest peril; therefore, when the cutter was only half 
round, still keeping the helm “hard a-port,” all hands, assisted by 
three of our party, set to work with a will to take down the sails, 
which was fortunately accomplished just in time to bring the boat 
to as she got close into the rocks. It was a hair-breadth escape, and 
though we were still in anything but a pleasant predicament, yet we 
were now enabled to breathe freely. 

Luckily the point of rocks under the lee of which we were now 
lying protected us from the wind, as well as the surf which was 
breaking upon them on the other side. Instead of being near the 
little harbour, which it would be a work of difficulty and danger to 
find in such foggy weather, we were just outside the bay in which 
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is situated one of Sark’s stupendous wonders—ihe Creux Terrible. 
To enter the bay and land would have been easy enough; but how 
could the old women, and some equally helpless old men, climb the 
almost perpendicular cliff and hill, to surmount which would severely 
tax the strength and activity of even the youngest and most agile 
among us? While contemplating this choice of difficulties, and dis- 
cussing the contingencies that seemed inseparable from either course 
of action, the fog, which had during the whole time been intensely 
dense, became about four o’clock gradually thinner and thinner, then 
light, and shortly afterwards it happily disappeared altogether, just as 
suddenly and unexpectedly as it had at first shrouded us in gloom. 
Some difficulty was experienced in getting a fair offing; a few dan- 
gerous rocky points, to which we had to give a very wide berth, had 
yet to be passed ; and at last we arrived, after a passage of five hours, 
in the little harbour of Sark—-a harbour intended only for very small 
boats, but a miracle of a little place, enclosed by high precipitous 
rocks, and the tiniest of breakwaters anyone ever saw. 

Notwithstanding the shock which her nerves had sustained, Madame 
Vaudin was as good as her word that night, and made us all tho- 
roughly comfortable and “at home.” The hostelry, which her buxom 
daughters keep in admirable order, was as clean as a new pin in 
paper ; and everything about it, animate and inanimate, looked bright, 
cheerful, and happy. Our stroll before dinner was cut short by 
another sea-fog, just as we got to the windmill, situated on the 
highest ground in the island, whence a fine panoramic view is obtained 
of the Seigniory of Sark, and the wide circle of ocean around it. By 
a lucky chance I opened on our return a large, ancient-looking volume, 
which proved to be Madame V.’s album; and I strongly advise all 
who pay her a visit to do likewise. It contained a chef d’ceuvre per- 
fectly unique of its kind—a wonderful group of lobsters, sketched by 
a well-known and distinguished artist; some “doggrel rhymes,” as 
their poetic author characterised them, written, on the spur of the 
moment, underneath ; and below all, the said rhymes were set to 
music by a composer not unknown to fame. The first stanzas, I 
think, ran as follows : 


“ Nemine contradicente 
In Sark there are lobsters plenty ; 
And at Vaudin’s Hotel 
They serve them well, 
Though you order one hundred and twenty. 


‘‘Nemine dissentiente 
Sunt plurimi flantes venti : 
A roaring tide, 
A sea-scape wide. 
And the dolce far niente.” 
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‘There were not above half a dozen strangers on the island during 
the whole period of our visit, and, after the reserved, distant manner of 
English people, though we were willing enough to fraternize, we never 
exchanged a word with one of them. One was an artist whose easel 
was daily to be seen erected on the hill at the back of the governor’s 
house, overlooking the stupendous Auélets. We often met, calmly in- 
spected one another from opposite directions on the narrowest of path- 
ways, said nothing, not even bowed, and passed on. Horribly uncivil, 
of course; but who was to break the ice? His did not look as if it 
could be broken with impunity. In the Dixcart Valley I met him 
frequently—and such a valley! the grandest and most charming spot 
in all the Channel Islands. It winds down to the sea, offering any 
number of beautiful points of view; the hills on both sides, clad with 
heather in purple bloom, towering to an immense height close above 
one, in some places almost perpendicularly, while at our feet a streamlet, 
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“O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning, green,” 


“assed his pebbled shore,” and meandering to the clifls, trickled 
peacefully into the sea. This was my walk every morning, to 
have a plunge “into the sparkling, glittering, fresh blue brine ;” 
and even when in the water I have suddenly come within view of hin, 
and we have turned irom one another and swam away! Ah! those 
were happy, delightful mornings, notwithstanding the crabbed uncon- 
genial features of that impenetrably silent man ! 

It is a glorious day ; not a cloud dims the cerulean brilliancy of the 
sky, and there is a clear, dry, soft atmosphere, which one positively 
revels in. A more enjoyable climate is hardly conceivable. Suppose, 
then, we take a walk throngh Sark? We pass the Parsonage, stand- 
ing at the head of the Dixcart Valley, and the windmill, obtaining 
frequent glimpses of the sea at intervals, while the loud thundering 
sound of the waves, dashing into the vast caves on the coast, is heard 
like the booming of great guns in the distance. A walk of a mile and 
a half through the centre of the island brings us to the Coupée, a 
narrow neck of high land which unites Little Sark with Great Sark— 
for there are different degrees of comparison even when the smallest 
objects are in question. Seen from the sea the Coupée is nothing ; to 
understand what it is you must walk over it. Approached from Great 
Sark by a sudden and very steep descent, which winds considerably, a 
view of the magnificent scene comes upon you all at once. Imagine two 
immense cliffs three hundred and fifty feet high, sixty feet apart, with 
a road four feet wide perched on the top of a narrow tongue of land, 
so narrow that its sides cannot be seen. You walk half way over this 
elevated pathway, when you find the sea on both sides of you roaring 
underneath, at a depth of three hundred feet. On the left the granite 
rock is perfectly perpendicular; on the right brushwood grows on a 
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very precipitous slope, which the islanders ascend and descend by a 
series of zig-zag pathways, somewhat too dangerous for the inex- 
perienced to traverse, as the least slip might send one rolling headlong 
on to the rocks below. It seems that you have a pathway only four 
feet wide to stand upon at an elevation which would turn the heads of 
many men giddy. Ladies cannot cross it in windy weather, and 
sometimes decline to do so even under the most favourable auspices. 
Nevertheless, we smoked our pipes in peace there, hemmed in ap- 
parently by two oceans, while the waves on either side of us lashed 
themselves into fury, and resounded like the roaring of caverned 
monsters among the cliffs and hills around. 

Yet the Coupée is nothing compared to what it used to be before the 
present road was made; a fact amusingly illustrated by an anecdote 
characteristic of the genius loci. One of the inhabitants of Little Sark, 
who was partial to a tranquil tumbler at night with his friends on the 
large island, never ventured, on his return homeward, to cross the 
dangerous passage without first testing his steadiness of step by walk- 
ing two or three times, to and fro, the length of an old cannon, 
which was lying on the ground on the Great Sark side of the Coupée. 
If he could accomplish his self-imposed task without overbalancing 
himself, he considered that he was in a fit state to attempt the more 
difficult and dangerous feat of picking his way across the aérial path 
which seemed to bridge the abyss between the two parts of the island ; 
but if not, he calmly reconciled himself to the alternative of sleeping 
for the night wrapped up under the lee of the old honeycomhed 
gun. 

Let us now retrace our steps a part of the way, and then cross some 
fields to the Creux Terrible, or, as Professor Ansted maintains it ought 
to be called, the Creux du Derrible. It is an immense chasm which 
descends from the surface of the island to the sea, measuring about 
fifty feet in diameter, and at least two hundred feet deep. Not much 
is to be seen by looking down ; to realize its stupendous grandeur, one 
must either go in a boat from the little harbour, or else descend the 
opposite cliff, a work of infinite labour and not a little danger, and 
look up it. The latter we determined to do; and we did it, though I 
would rather not do it again. The cliff is so precipitous—in some 
places so perpendicular—that iron rings have been rivetted in the 
rocks to let you down from one narrow ledge to another, about six feet: 
at a time. Once down, we are on a splendid sandy strand, hard and 
dry as grit, with the lofty cliffs of the bay all around us, seaward ex- 
cepted ; a perfect semicircle of the grandest rock scenery in the world. 
The Creux, on the other side of the bay, is indescribable, if not sub- 
lime. The eye, for a moment or so, is rendered unsteady by its 
wonderful proportions; it is impossible to realize its immense magni- 
tude ; so vast, so high, so broad, so gigantic is it. No word-painting 
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could pourtray it. It has two pyramidal portals towards the sea, 
which flows into it at every tide, and the centre pillar, between these 
portals, must be at least one hundred feet high, and of the most 
colossal girth. We were not very cool when we descended the cliff, 
nor yet when we entered the Creux; but inside the temperature was 
delightfully refreshing, and I suppose we stopped there too long, 
sitting on the huge boulders, smoking the fragrant weed, and viewing 
the Titanic excavation from every point of view, as if we could never 
grow tired of it. 

Suddenly there was a cry of alarm. 

“The tide is up to the Creux!” , 

And so it was, sure enough. A roaring tide, rushing in with 
virulent rapidity over a too level strand, leaving us but a very narrow 
strip of dry ground to run over across the bay ;—all this, at a glance, 
was taken in, and we all instinctively started off, at our utmost speed, 
to regain the opposite cliff. It was impossible to scale the enormous 
cliffs in any other place: nor, if we failed to reach it, could we find in 
that bay a resting-place for our feet anywhere else above the sea; for 
it was one of the highest tides of the year. Already the waves were 
beginning to dash up against the rock that we should have to climb, 
and every moment the level strip of sand that yet remained uncovered 
by the sea was being formidably invaded by every succeeding breaker. 
Some lady friends, whom we had left on the hill above the cliff, ap- 
parently alarmed at our position, were making demonstrations of the 
most energetic, if not frantic nature, to urge us onwards. After cross- 
ing half the bay the huge cliff hid us from their view ; and it was 
quite as well that it was so. For now commenced our difficulties. It 
was no longer possible to keep to the dry sand. It was absolutely 
necessary to strike off at an angle to the right, through the water, to 
reach the point where we should have to mount the rock. Had we 
skirted the bay, the sea would have been too deep to wade through 
immediately under the cliff, and we should have had no footing when 
we wanted to climb. As it was, after the most arduous exertions, we 
were above our waists in the water, and the waves were breaking 
over us as we mounted one after the other on our rock of safety. 
And there we remained for a few minutes to regain our breath, over- 
looking only by a yard or so the crystal mass of waters below, in 
which, had we been but five minutes later, we might have been en- 
gulfed. 

Like drowned rats, with not a dry thread about us, but refreshingly 
cool, we commenced the ascent of the cliff ; but before we reached the 
top, and the high ground above it—very, very steep, and “long was 
the way and hard ”—we were in another sort of bath—one of per- 
spiration—from head to foot. How we appeared after our adventure, 
when seated on top of the hill overlooking the bay, with the entrance 
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to the Creux, into which the sea was now dashing with a loud roar, 
just visible in the distance, was a laughable study for our fair friends, 
and may easily be imagined by the reader. 

“Here’s a riddle for you, if you like,” said C., as soon as he was 
able to speak after his late violent exercise. “It occurred to me as we 
were climbing the cliff; and though I say so, a better one was never 
made in the island, its atmosphere being too poetic for puns.” 

“Let us hear it first,” was the reply, from more than one quarter ; 
“you can praise it afterwards.” 

“Why is the Creux Terrible like a severe reflection ?” 

A severe reflection? Well, we have just had some severe work ; 
the sea, too, has severely admonished us for our carelessness ; and the 
Creux would, no doubt, be terribly severe to any poor fellow who 
might be found within its embrace when the tide is thundering into it 
as it is just now. 

“Pshaw! you cannot see it!” said C.; “you all give it up, of 
course ?” 

“ Because it is a Sark-chasm !” 

We have had enough of climbing for a while; suppose we now take 
a sail or a row round the island? It isa good day’s work, which, 
however, amply repays one by some magnificent views of the wonder- 
fully stupendous granite clifis by which this tight little island has been 
encircled by the hand of nature. It is, moreover, the only way of 
seeing the caves which are, if possible, more wonderful still. Although 
the island, at its extremest limits, is only about three miles long by 
one and a half broad, the course which a small boat has to take around 
it measures about nineteen miles, so jagged, rocky, and full of points is 
the coast of Sark. Immediately after leaving the little harbour we 
had to double “ Point du Nez,” a very long Nez-ish point indeed, to 
get round which it is absolutely necessary to go to sea, especially as the 
sunken rocks; which are treacherous in the extreme, extend to a con- 
siderable distance. We had a fine time of it passing this rocky nose. 
A stiff breeze and a heavy chopping sea caused our little boat, with 
one sail, to toss so violently that the two ladies who accompanied us 
became more than half alarmed; and once, when a sudden gust of 
wind almost put the gunwale under water, a loud feminine shriek 
awoke the echoes around, and reverberated even among the distant 
cliffs. 

“Oh! do take the sail down; we shall certainly be upset!” was 
the appeal at once made. It was useless to represent that the sail 
steadied the boat; that there could be no danger when it was ready to 
be loosened out at a moment’s notice ; and that in five minutes or so 
we should be in comparatively calm water again. Down the sail had 
to'come ; and for a few moments, until one of the men took to the oars, 
we were in a worse plight than ever, the boat rolling and tossing 
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about like a cork in the trough of the broken sea. When, at length, 
they were out of their trouble, and nothing resulted from it but a 
ducking, for which they were well prepared, the frightened ladies, 
after a hearty laugh at their panic, at once became pleasantly practical, 
and made tender inquiries as to the fate of a certain hamper, the con- 
tents of which we afterwards ascertained were not to be despised. 
Luckily it was all right. The sea-water had done it no harm. 

Immediately contiguous to the base of this stormy point was the 
first cave we intended to visit, so that we were soon on the rocks, 
scrambling over immense boulders into Les Boutiques. There is 
only one entrance, but some distance inside is a gigantic pillar, in 
front of which is a spacious court, while behind it the cave is divided 
into many different aisles, which have groined roofs like a cathedral, 
and are at least eighty or ninety feet high. The impression at once 
made on the mind is one of indescribable grandeur, especially when 
viewing the cave from its innermost recesses, and looking through it 
towards the sea. The light streams in and shows the granite walls, 
cut by the action of the sea into all sorts of shapes and figures, to be 
of many different colours, green, red, purple, black, white, &c., all in- 
termingled one with the other, like richest porphyry. 

Again we are in our little boat, dancing merrily over the dark blue 
waves on our way to the next cave. Nowhere around the island is 
there grander rock scenery than immediately at the back of the Seig- 
niory. ‘The clifis are higher there than in any other part, and their 
general effect, heightened by their varied colours, their multiform 
outlines, and the ever-shifting appearance of light and shade, could 
only be faintly pourtrayed, even by the pencil of the artist. In 
front of these magnificent cliffs stand out, surrounded by the sea, the 
enormous Avélets, four immense, square, black rocks, almost parallel 
with one another, though separated by different degrees of distance, 
and raising their lofty summits at the very least from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty feet above high-water mark. Nothing grander in 
its way can be conceived than the view of the Autlets, with the stu- 
pendous rocky cliffs at their back, as seen from various distances out 
aut sea, 

Our little boat is once more spanking along before a fresh and 
favourable breeze, and we soon reach the narrow passage which 
divides the petty [7e des Marchands from the main island. George 
Vaudin, the intelligent son of our kindly hostess, is well up in all the 
legendary lore and historical incidents connected with Sark ; and he 
it was who on this occasion commanded the boat in which we cireum- 
navigated his island home. He will discourse to you in a serio-comic 
vein while pointing out the chapel of the sea-gulls, perched high on 
the giddy rocks, where the storm-omen birds are supposed to hold 
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unearthly cries heard around the wild cliffs at night, and the howling 
of frightful dogs of the “ Moddey Dhoo” species—“ the spectre hound 
in Man ”—our right-trusty friend George would narrate as if he more 
than half believed in them; and then, as if to shake off the old im- 
pression which they had once made on him, he would observe, inter- 
rogatively, “ But, of course, sir, they are not true ?” 

‘He now had a highly interesting historical incident to relate about 
the passage of the Brechow, which divides the Ile des Mavchands from 
Sark. It is of no importance whatever that the hero of the adventure, 
Sir James Saumarez, figured in the narrative as the Lord de Saumarez. 
If he was not a lord, he ought to have been one, and that was quite 
sufficient for honest George Vaudin. Sir James was in command of 
the naval station of which Guernsey was the rendezvous at the com- 
mencement of this century ; and when cruising in a small frigate he 
was chased by a large French man-of-war, whose speed was superior 
to that of his small ship. When off the northern point of Sark, the 
English admiral plainly saw that if he steered around the Ile des 
Marchands he must infallibly fall into the enemy’s hands ; he there- 
fore adopted the hazardous course of steering his ship through the 
passage of the Brechow—that is, the passage of the isle—one of the 
narrowest and most dangerous channels through which a ship could 
sail, and which no ship ever dares to pass except when endeavouring 
to avoid shipwreck, or the worse fate of being captured by the enemy. 
Fortunately Sir James Saumarez had a Sark pilot on board ; still it 
was an adventure full of peril, and the chances, as George Vaudin, 
himself one of the most skilful and experienced of Sark pilots, de- 
liberately calculated, were four to one against him. The gallant 
attempt, however, happily succeeded on this occasion, and the chase 
was at an end. The Frenchman thought that the British ship had 
gone on the rocks, though he afterwards discovered, when it was too 
late, that: she had got clear away from him by one of the most daring 
acts of seamanship recorded in the annals of our navy. . 

We were now close to two more of the wonderful caves of Sark, the 
last we shall visit—Le Gouliot and the Inner Cave. The former 
penetrates the rocky point which forms one side of the passage of the 
Brechow, and is about two hundred feet in length. The climbing into 
and out of this vast cave was, as the Yankees say, “a caution.” It 
was sometimes necessary to pass along the side of a perpendicular mass 
of rocks, with no other support than a mere scratch here and there for 
a foothold and a tight grip of the rocks above, while twenty or thirty 
feet below us were huge boulders—a most unpleasant kind of resting- 
place in case of a tumble. This sort of “ holding on by one’s eyelids ” 
had to be continued for a considerable distance ; but we were more 
than amply compensated for the risk and labour by the magnificent 
view which we obtained of the cave from its centre. Strange to say, 
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, the ladies, who began the day in a state of panic, were here more 

\ adventurous than the men, and of the two proved the better climbers. 

| Le Gouliot is a higher cave than the Boutiques, its roof is equally 

beautiful, and the various tints of the granite are the same in both of 

them. If you would see it to advantage, make a bonfire of furze 

bushes in the centre of it, when you will produce, as we did, the most 

Rembrandt-like effects. Of the Inner Cave I will only say that it is 

crowded with sea-anemones which are extremely lovely, of all colours, 

and when covered by the most pellucid of sea-water, as we saw them, 

shining like the gems which Aladdin is said to have also found in a 
cave. 

One word, in ‘conclusion, about the people—who seem to be as 

happy and prosperous as their island is beautiful and sublime. Most 

of them are amphibious, and as much accustomed to cultivate their 

farms as they are to a seafaring life. A Sark pilot is equally at home 

behind his plough as when he is in his boat. Here, too, we find still 

existing a relic of the old feudal land tenure. The Seigneur, 

| Mr. Collings, is just and generous, and his vassals, or under-tenants, 

| know how to appreciate his good qualities. In time, though the 

| island is not at present very well cultivated, the Sarkese will become 

| 


as wealthy as they are now sturdy and independent. It is worthy of 
note that during my visit, which extended over a week, I never came 
across a beggar, nor witnessed an act of begging even on the part of 
children—s, fact, I opine, highly to the credit of that grand little 
island. 
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Che Conjuror’s Call. 
by THE AvTHOR oF “Fivk HunDRED Pounps REWARD.” 


A toe behind the roaring bars— 
Before them sat John Horn, 

As long and strong and red as Mars— 
A burly man of corn. 


He filled another tankard-full, 
And fired another pipe: 

The north-wind bellowed like a bull 
Clutched in a lion’s gripe. 


The snow-storm, all about the grange, 
Beat fiercely in the dark. 
“ Blow on—snow on! Don’t chop and change!’ 
John’s voice was like a bark. 


“ Blow on—snow on, in squall and gust! 
Thunder, and frighten Jane! 
Mine has been usage of the worst 
That ever gave man pain. 





“ Blow on—snow on! She can’t forget 

: The times we’ve been together. 

Smite on, with raging wind and wet, 
Disastrous winter-weather ! 
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“'Tumble that barn and pigeon-loft— 
Blast all those trees a-growing ; 
And blow her into something soft, 
And then—give over blowing!” 


So spake John Horn in fume and wrath, 
: Accosting winds unruly ; 

4 And then he blew his tankard-froth, 
And whiffed away more coolly. 
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A tap upon the pane, 
A rattling at the door— 
John Horn undid the chain, 
And in came wind and roar ; 
And one all battered and white, 
Stamping out of the storm : 
“ Farmer, an ugly night! 
Stand us a bit of a warm. 
This man’s lost in valley and wold, 
And it is bitterly, beastly cold !” 








~ Come in!” said the great red host : 
“Sit down, and toast your shins. 

World’s all white as a ghost, 

Wind's like needles and pins. 


“ Yonder’s a pipe and a jug, 
Also a homebake and bacon ; 
Then make a bed o’ the rug ; 
A better one never was shaken, 








“ My stars! what a comical hat! 
Odds bobs, but you’ve found the mad hatter ! 
And why’s your coat made of a mat— 
| Or else what’s it got that’s the matter ? 





I “And what makes you blink like a cat, 
And stuff your great toes in the fire ? 

| I’m darned if I know what you're at— 
And that’s just the short of it, squire '” 





‘This is a Conjuror, John Horn,” 

That weird old man did say. 4 

“ He cannot wait for morrow-morn ; H 

He must be leagues away. 
Ninety-and-nine he hath to go, 

[re you shall hear your Dorkings crow. 


“ His hat that, in irreverent tone, 

You talk about as comical, 
Moulded upon a load-stone cone, 4 
Is absolutely conical. 
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“ His cout was once a famous fit, 
For flame or frost adjustable. 
’ His toes, I s’pose, are gone to grit ; 
f You see they’re incombustible. 


“ Come, wake up straight, and poke the grate ; 
He’s beastly cold, Horn John! 
He’s lame and old and out of gait— 
But on—he must jog on !” 


John rubbed and mentioned both his eyes : 
“T tell you what, my hearty,— 

The Rule-o’-Three’s a fool,” says he, 
“'To you—you old Third party. 


* But if you're bound, my boy, to march 
Through all this blow and snow, 

I'll brew you something that'll starch 

q Your backbone as you go!” 


His great match-tankard John brought out, 
And, with a jovial hum, 

He mixed and gaily stirred about 
The lemon, loaf, and rum. 





“ Now, Crinky-cranky! take your pull,” 
He cried, and passed the flagon ; 

«'! will make you frisky as a bull, 
And fit to haul a waggon !” 





The silver bowl the Conjuror took, 
And opened his mouth wide, 

And poured it, like a boiling brook, 
Straight into his inside. 


“Hurrah, John Horn! you jolly dog! 
Here’s ten ton off this back. 
Was ever such a pound of grog! 
Shake hands. How are you, Jack ?” 


i “ He’s going—going. Almost gone. 
v4 . ° 
‘ Your door will soon be shut on him. 





Now: will you put his hat on, John, 
And stand him up and button him ? 
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“That’s nicely ; thank you. Off he goes. 
He'll see his way pre-sently. 
Perhaps, John, you could point his nose, 
And push him—rather gently. 


“QO bless him, stop! John, ha’n’t you got 
Some wish that wants fulfilling ? 
Out with it, John, upon the spot : 
You'll find this Conjuror willing. 


“ He don’t forget he’s in your debt 
For kindness most particular. 
Now, don’t you start him, John, just yet ; 
But hold him perpendicular.” 


John winced and grinned a sheepish grin, 
And blushed like any butcher. 
“My sweetheart’s bin and took me in— 
I mean, won't let me touch her. 


“Tf you could set us fair and square ; 
And start us once more courtin’, 
I'm bless‘d,” said John, with liberal air, 
“Tf I don’t make your fortun’ !” 


“ He'll see to all you mention, John. 
’Fore long that girl you'll dandle. 
He’s glad you're walking same way, Johu— 
"Cause you can car’ the candle. 


“These canny folk can put a spoke 
In other people’s wheels ; 
Though round the world they poke and croak, 
Themselves with empty creels. 


“ Now, John, one little tiny nudge, 
And off we go, together ”— 
And off the Conjuror went a-trudge, 
Alone in the wild weather. 
John heard his cries all over the wold: 
“Tsn’t he bitterly, beastly cold ?” 
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At break of morn strode forth John Horn, 
Amid a world of snow: 

He walked about his farm forlorn ; 
He heard his Dorkings crow. 





Of sheep and kine, and ducks and swine, 
Came gloomy revelations : 

Last night had taken all the shine 
Off several calculations. 


He walked as one who doubts and dreams, 
Tn puzzle and in pain ; 

"Till, down among the frozen streams, 
He suddenly met Jane! 





She didn’t speak—she didn’t stir— 
All in white satin sneezing— 

While Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
Stood inches under ‘ freezing.” 


‘Good gracious, Jane! what freak insane 
Has brought you from your mother's ? 
I’ve nine pigs nipped in yonder lane, 
And you'll be like the others ! 


“ Your eyes are pink—your cheeks are blue— 
You aren’t in proper clothes: 
You’ve got the influenza, too— 
And a raspberry on your nose!” 


Jane’s face was crisping far too fast 
For either pout or simper ; 

But fluttered from her lips at last 
A little chilly whimper : 





“ Dear John,” she said, “ I’ve been quite wrong 
‘To keep you waiting this ever-so-long. 
Come! wrap me quick in your cloak’s great fold : 
It is so bitterly, beastly cold!” 
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My Uncle William’s Dead Wig. 


My Uncle William, then, was “to let,” although, by his own ac- 
count, he had had many opportunities of taking down the bill. This, 
no doubt, was very true; for he was, par excellence, a ladies’ man. 
No music could be published too far off for his enterprise ; no wool 
was ever dyed that he could not match. 

His brothers were men of a very different stamp: they had courted, 
married, and become fathers in the most gradual manner possible, 
converting good-natured William into an uncle, without his being at 
all conscious of the change. 

Being thus in the third lustrum of his existence, he found that 
it was necessary to carry himself back into the second, and decorate 
accordingly ; for in that alone could he find the ideal of his dreams— 
that fascinating she who was to be the arbitress of his future fate. 

I must, before plunging im medias res, give some faint idea. of my 
uncle as he was when his head became the plot of this tale. He was 
of about the middle height, with a pleasant, smiling face, animated by 
reasonably good dark eyes, and a very effective nose, when not viewed 
in profile. It was then—to be candid—preponderating. His figure, 
as I have said, was of the small class, which, architecturally speaking, 
was rather too petite for the grandeur of his head. This he had no 
opportunity of judging of himself, as he did not indulge in a cheval 
glass ; so, being obliged to take himself in detail, perfect satisfaction 
was the consequence. His manner was the perfection of blandness 
and softness, with a strong mixture of the ceremonious school of 
George the Third’s time. 

But in this manner, which my uncle had preserved intact, he 
prided himself above all things, as distinctly marking the difference 
made by the present free and easy style of mankind when contrasted 
with the high finish of the old school. 

My unele’s hair had for a long time given him a great deal of 
trouble ; for, although nurtured by everything that the ingenuity of 
professors could invent, it was indubitably getting thin and grey 
about the temples. 

He at last resolved to dye it; but his hair was of that peculiar 
brown that no dye could possibly match. Had it been black, indeed, 
the thing would have been a perfect simplicity; but something must 
be done, and it was. Ina rash moment, he believed in an advertise- 
ment professing to vend a dye that would turn grey hair any colowi. 
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Now, this is precisely what it did do. My unfortunate uncle bought 
a bottle and applied it. Good heavens! could you have seen his 
dismay when he rushed to the glass, full of pleasing anticipations, 
directly the morning broke, and beheld a beautifully variegated head 
of hair that could only be compared to the coat of a starling—lively 
greens, bronze-browns, and most savagely decided blacks. A cold 
perspiration burst out upon him, although he was but in his night- 
shirt. What was he to do?—to whom confide his weakness? He 
dared not trust his old confidential servant, who was as honest as the 
day, but of a plain-spoken, savage manner that kept him in continual 
awe. Wouldn’t she laugh in her familiar, offensive manner at his 
dilemma, and enjoy his present discomfiture as only a proper punish- 
ment for his attempt to fight against time ?—“as if anybody could 
be deceived in his age, she wasn’t. Why didn’t he wear his own grey 
hair like she did? She wasn’t ashamed ; she'd no false front. If he 
preferred being different from other people, why now he was so with 
w vengeance.” All this rang in his ears, for he knew her whole 
vocabulary and style, and also that she considered that as she was 
honest she must be offensive. ‘As no servant could be expected to 
have more than one virtue for such salaries as was given now-a-days.” 
But how to keep it from her? He must get up; he must go out. 
Go out? why, the boys would mob bim if he ventured over the door- 
step. Good gracious! what a dilemma! 

He would dress, and go down in his night-cap. So resolved, he 
proceeded with his dressing ; and, of course, cut himself in shaving. 

Oh that breakfast! Torture added to despair, for his servant 
breakfasted with him, and in her honest way, “always thought that 
one of these days he would suffer for not wearing flannel ; and that 
now he was getting into years he should do things conformable, and 
not go junketting about like a boy.” 

One by one did she ruthlessly pull the bricks from the foundation 
of his temple of vanity, until he felt it totter and tremble as if 
threatening to bury him under its ruins; and so my uncle went to 
bed and sent for me. 

I sought out a professor of “ hair-architecture,’ who gave me a little 
lecture upon his art, and the difticulties which he had overcome by 
years of intense application before he had arrived at that happy 
consummation in which I found him revelling; added to which was 
the undisguised satisfaction that no other living professor could by 
any possibility know anything about it. He being a tall, fine man, 
wearing one of his own marvellous wigs and a flowing beard, as an 
advertisement for his hair-dye, I ventured to introduce him into my 
uncle’s bed-room as a friend of mine, where the great mystery of 
measuring the patient took place. Here the discussions became quite 


afiecting, as my uncle, with almost tears in his eyes, strictly enjoined 
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that his own mourned locks should be faithfully reproduced by the 
great artist. His affectionate descriptions of them before the accident 
amounted almost to poetry—nothing less than Hyperion curls,—so had 
they been, so must they be represented. 

Faithful to his instructions did that wonderful professor produce a 
head of hair that no youth of twenty would have shirked the 
responsibility of owning. His own hair went away—cut—vanished— 
and the awful moment arrived when it was to be tried on. It was 
tried on, and there sat my uncle in the full blaze of day before his 
glass, with the professor’s gaze of admiration wandering over the 
maze of curls, from many heads, in a way that nothing but the full 
achievement of success could give. 

I was the only one, of course, admitted to this wig administration, 
and it required all my nerve to resist the impulse to laugh when I 
saw my poor dear uncle so changed, for such a head of hair only 
existed in his memory. Certainly not in mine, for by the time I 
knew him, “Time had thinned his flowing hair.” 

Whenever we feel a doubt as to what the world will say or think, 
we may be sure that what we are about to do or venture is not exactly 
what it ought to be. 

My uncle had a wonderful misgiving about the event of his intro- 
duction, to the aforesaid world, of his own head. He had perforce 
introduced it to his housekeeper; the consequence was a violent fit of 
laughter, a rush from the room, and a running commentary down two 
flights of stairs, in her purely original and offensive style, somehow 
thus: “Well, that he should be such an old gompus!” “I hope he 
won't venture out before dark”—this was distinctly uttered on the 
second flight. The passage to the kitchen was taken up with indis- 
tinct mutterings of what sounded like some reference to “an owl in an 
ivy-bush,” but the bang of the kitchen-door cut it in half. 

My uncle vented his wrath in an expression, for him, of a most violent 
kind: “Stupid old fool!” said he; not aloud, remember, but to himself. 

This may be called the wig’s first introduction to society, or a small 
trial of its intended great effects, which, if not altogether of a satisfac- 
tory or flattering result, was at least something got over. 

A grand ball started my uncle again after his dyeing. Once more the 
world saw him. Ido not mean to say that the world did not stare, 
for in truth he was a great attraction. Everybody's eye was upon his 
new acquisition, and he pretended to believe that no one was looking 
at him, which was an object never yet achieved by the brassiest. He 
smiled, bowed, and complimented with perhaps a slight dash more 
unction than usual, and the graceful waving of his hand had a little 
too much redundancy, which perhaps might be excused, as he was on 
this occasion introducing and soliciting favour for his wig as well as 
for himself. 
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That night was “ big with the fate of my uncle,” not from the over- 
powering effect of his wig, but that a stranger had been introduced, 
who was, from all her outward appearance, “a very desirable person.” 

Guessing as you would a lady’s age,she might be about forty— 
there or thereabouts—of a comfortable rotundity of figure, escaping 
by a feather’s weight from being fat, a fine blooming complexion, good 
eyes and teeth, and ringlets that fell like full-ripe bunches of grapes 
over her warm cheek, and no mistaking them for anybody's but her 
own. Altogether the picture was one of a most comfortable promise, 
and any man not devoid of taste might have done worse than bid for 
it. My uncle, from various fidgety indications, was decidedly of this 
opinion, which the lady seemed perfectly conscious of, for I perceived 
a lurking smile at the corner of her mouth, and a sparkle of mischief 
in her eye, which, to me, augured nothing less than mischief to my 
uncle, should he prove venturesome enough to attack so formidable a 
person. As she appeared to have many friends, I soon found out that 
she was ,a well-jointured widow named Green: further, of course, it 
was impossible to fathom. 

“Fine woman that, John,” said he. 

“T was just thinking so,” replied I. ‘She's a widow.” 

“You don’t say so,” said he, in a slow, thoughtful tone, which to 
my ear sounded like that of a man making up his mind to some 
dangerous enterprise. 

“ Ah, and well-jointured, too,” continued I. 

“ And well jointured, too ?” repeated he, in the same musing tone. 

My uncle hereupon arranged the tie of his cravat, pulled down his 
waistcoat, then, with a careful and discriminating hand, went over the 
glossy deception of his wig; for not one moment had that wig been out 
of his mind, although his free, jaunty, juvenile air bespoke a mind 
perfectly at ease. 

“T see you've made up your mind, uncle,” said I, “for you are 
bracing up your courage for the attack. Go on and prosper.” 

I gave him a playful nudge in the small ribs, which he returned 
with the same significance, and we parted, to seek partners—at least, 
upon my part, that is the honest truth. But my uncle, after sundry 
circular flights, like those of a home-seeking pigeon, pounced down 
upon the ottoman beside Mrs. Green, with an air that was positively 
overwhelming. My eye was riveted upon him. He stooped ; the widow 
had dropped her handkerchief: he spoke, she answered, and I danced. 

It was not long before I saw in the midst of the whirling throng 
my uncle’s wig close to the widow’s curls; round and round they went 
with all the rashness of rivalry excited by a brass band of no ordinary 
power and execution. 


“ Bold man, that uncle,” thought I; “dangerous widow,” was the 
next thought. 
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“Two water ices,” said the voice of my uncle. 

“Two wafers also.” 

I looked round, and saw my uncle jammed in between two feminine 
draperies, with his arm extended in the vain attempt to reach the 
ordered delicacies. I, with less ceremony, extended my longer ge 
seized upon them, and placed them in his hands. 

“Thank you, John,” said he. ‘“ Warm, is it not?” 

“T really do not know,” replied I, “except I draw conclusions from 
—two ices.” 

“Two ices, John, is the order,” and he winked and vanished. I 
saw him again, but it was only his back, with his arms extended 
placing a rich shawl over a portly lady’s shoulders. I smiled, and 
shook my head. 

I found my uncle, next day, at a late breakfast, and his old house- 
keeper’s face down to stormy. He wrung my hand with an assuring 
squeeze. 

“Jolly evening, wasn’t it ?” said I, knowing, of course, that we were 
both of the same mind, labouring under the same complaint, which 
generally shows itself after “the gay and festive scene” in a pleasing 
languor and a romantic tone upon the feelings. 

“Very,” said my uncle, for further particulars, &c., were telegraphed 
by a wink, which plainly said— Wait till old crooked has gone. 

“ Will you take something ?” 

“A bottle of soda-water,” said I, with a feverish knock of my tongue 
against the roof of my mouth, “and perhaps the merest idea of brandy 
in it.” 

“You may bring two, if you please,” said my uncle, in his blandest 
tone. 

“ And brandy, I suppose ?” snarled his housekeeper, who was having 
a private skirmish with the door, which was playfully keeping the tray 
of breakfast things from getting out. 

“ As Pm almost breaking my arms with this blessed door, perhaps, 
sir, you wouldn’t mind a-holding of the perverse thing back.” 

T rushed forward, and held the door. 

“Shut the door,” said my uncle, shrugging his shoulders with 
disgust. 

But I did not, for the old woman was doing one of her soliloquies as 
she descended : 

“Not a bit a feeling, sitting there and seeing me ready to drop— 
and as good flesh and blood as any of ’em—Ingy blacks is nothing 
to it.” 

The soda-water was put down on the table with an ominous bang, 
and my uncle proceeded to extricate the corks. 

“Mind, you've got the best cover on the table, and soda-water ‘Il 
play the dickens with it.” 
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“ All right, all right !” said my uncle, in a very off-hand manner. 
“But it ain't all right,” replied she, “for the dyer says that the 
other one will never come no ways right.” 

“Never mind about the old cover now,” said my uncle, smiling 
through a grin. 

“Oh, of course !” exclaimed she with a wonderful power, twisting 
the simple observation to answer the purpose of saying something in 
reference to her being trampled upon. “Old things has never any 
vally in your eyes, whatever service they may have done you, and 
got worn out in doing it.” 

“ Leave the room, do,” said he, with desperate courage, “ you stupid 
old perverter.” 

Out she flounced, bang went the door, and her growling, like many 
echoes, went rolling down the stairs. 

» The cold soda-water bubbled over our parched tongues most grate- 
fully. Having wiped the tears from his eyes, my uncle spoke. 

“John, my boy, when a man in fear of domestic tyranny avoids 
marriage, he falls into a still lower and deeper pit, by becoming the 
slave of his servants. That old woman, from an odd perversity of 
spirit, with nothing but her own will to follow, walks the earth in the 
full enjoyment of being despised and trodden down, and will, from the 
lack of any other object, quarrel with the cat for sleeping snugly 
hefore the fire, whilst she is working, and doing nothing for her 
victuals ; and, more strange than this, she will, without exaggeration, 
quarrel with herself in and after this style: ‘Oh, you old fool! what 
do you care for any of ’em for? why don’t you go to the parish, 
which ‘Il be your end, before you're quite a cripple ? 9 why don’t you 
pack up and leave ’em to their own meanderings? Ah, it’s no use ; 
T could tear my own eyes out !” 

I could not help having a hearty laugh at his dramatic rendering of 
his old housekeeper, which positively had not the slightest shade of 
exaggeration in it. 

“Having come,” continued he, “to this conclusion from this 
tormenting half-comic, but at times exasperating fact, I begin to 
think that a man is a fool not to marry when such an awful ca- 
tastrophe is foreshadowed to him. Now, at my time of life, when I 
have sobered down from the heyday of life—which flattering term is 
given to that particular period when a man actually progresses by 
turning head over heels—I think I ought to look about me, and 
think about settling.” 

I looked at my uncle as he rounded this period, and saw a furtive 
glance at the looking-glass, and his fingers glide through the curls of 
his wig. It scarcely needed this to enlighten me as to the where- 
abouts of his thoughts. 


“Tt is not,” continued he, “that, now that I am in the vigour of life, 
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as one may say, it is natural for these thoughts to intrude; but in 
my own circle I have one or two terrible examples where the victims 
have woke up too late for the rescue. What is the use of a single fellow 
giving parties? When all is over, and the guests departed, he has no 
one to congratulate him upon its success, or chat with him upon some 
future pleasing réunion. Bah! all that he has left is the smell of the 
extinguished wax-lights, and a heavy annoyance in broken victuals. 
And when this part of the drama is over, and all his dancers and 
diners marry and can’t come, and he finds that the night air is much 
more chilly and damp than it was twenty years before—in fact, that 
the climate is changing entirely, and he cannot with prudence be any 
longer latch-keying it—he discovers that when he draws the curtains, 
wheels the sofa round, there is no one on the other side of the fire-place 
that does not go away; no one to play at cribbage with on the winter 
evenings ; no one to believe in his rheumatism; and, lastly, that he 
cannot ring for sympathy to come up out of the kitchen.” 

“Uncle,” said I, taking advantage of the chance given by his 
period, “you have become quite a special pleader for marriage; who 
is your client ?” 

“My dear boy,” said he, with a forced solemnity, “my argument 
has long been prepared, for it has been forced upon me at certain 
periods of my life, until—I—that is, my resolve is taken to conform 
whilst the play is good; my means are ample; and could I see a 
proper object——” 

“She is easy enough to see,” said I; “a majestic, satisfaciory- 
looking person——” 

“Whom do you mean ?” said he, looking at his boots. 

“Why, Widow Green,” said I, laughing. “She is the person you 
have been talking about, isn’t she ?” 

“The Widow Green! What have you been running your head 
against ?” 

“Take care,” said I, as the man in the play says; “ widdys aro 
kittle cattle to shoe.” 

“The Widow Green! Well, that’s not so bad,” said my uncle, 
with as near an approach to a blush as forty-something could afford 
him. 

And it was not so bad, except, indeed, the mishaps on the road. 
But the course of true love never did, &e. 

My uncle stuck to this morning’s philosophy, and pursued with a 
steady aim his laudable purpose, bringing to bear upon the sensitive 
good-tempered widow the full force of his veteran tactics, and he went 
shopping with her in due course of time. 

When a lady consults a gentleman upon the colour to be preferred, 
it is with the view of his eventually knowing what to present her 
with when the word is spoken which gives that enviable privilege. 
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So, my uncle was accordingly looked upon as in training, and com- 
plimented by his friends. As a matter of course, he thanked them, 
but with an air that plainly said, that the affair was, when undertaken 
by him, a matter of course also. 

As my uncle was now playing the part of a restive young steed, 
restrained in his curvetings by the gentle hand of affection, and the 
solemnity of an engagement, I sometimes seized him by main force, 
and bore him away from the fascinations of the coquettish widow to a 
snug dinner with some chosen few of my chums, with whom he was 
a great favourite, and was much esteemed and valued, like an old 
book, for his quaint odd humours and curious illustrations ; for, 
notwithstanding all these, which we chose to consider oddities, as 
they were not of our fashion, he was a man of considerable reading, 
and had travelled, when travelling was more worth recording than in 
these our days of smooth railroad and steam conveyance ; consequently 
he was a treat to us, and we rejoiced accordingly to be able to catch 
him; for, as we said in mournful chorus, we were so soon to lose him. 

Upon one of these occasions recurring, we stole him from the widow, 
and a fish dinner by the silver Thames rewarded our felonious exploit. 

That glorious dinner! The fun was certainly of an uproarious 
kind, for we had some esteemed wags with us, that certainly on that 
day secured their reputation. The wines were iced; the day was 
positively hot; and the consequences may be anticipated. We weré 
late. The moon was up; although the good people were in bed, we 
would walk; the air was refreshing; and we—my uncle not excepted 
—felt as strong as lions, and, in our own conceits, sober lions—fatal 
mistake! We walked; we sang glees; that is, each sang his own as 
he liked; but the harmony appeared complete; when from our 
friends in the van suddenly rose a cry, “To the rescue!” We were 
not found wanting. I and my uncle were shoulder to shoulder to 
repel the intruders, and that’s nearly all I know about it, except that 
I thought I saw my uncle’s umbrella going heavenwards, and his hat 
and cherished wig following it. 

But, as luck would have it, it appears the one with the strongest 
head secured a passing conveyance, and dropped us, like a parcels’ 
delivery man, at our various residences—hatless, shoeless, umbrellaless, 
and fully deserving the fine of five shillings each, with a reprimand. 

“Oh my prophetic soul, my uncle!” I exclaimed, directly I awoke 
to consciousness. What was I not answerable for? what had I done 
with him? Good, kind, pacific soul! how he pitched head foremost 
into the fray! The rest a dream—a very hot one, too! 

I was soon dressed, and on my way heard the church clock booming 
eleven ; I knocked. 


“Is your master at home?” said I, as the awful housekeeper 
opened the door. 
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“ What's left on him,” said she, with a look of unmitigated disgust. 
I rushed upstairs, and, with the freedom of my relationship, entered 
his bed-room. ‘There in the bed sat the effigy of my uncle, with a cup 
of tea in his hand. 

“Well, uncle, how are you ?” 

“Look and satisfy yourself,” said he, in a mournful tone. 

I drew the blind, and saw that he had an angry-looking scratch 
across his revered and much-cherished nose, and otherwise looking 
the seediest of the seedy. 

i Come! come!” said I, in a consolatory tone ; “ not much the matter ; 
repairs, I see, will not be expensive.” 

“John, you do not know the full extent of my misfortune; my 
nose is a trifle.” 

I did not think so. 

“But, John,” groaned he, putting down the cup and saucer with a 
crash on the side-table, “I have lost ivy wig!” So saying, he rolled 
himself in the bed-clothes and disappeared. 

What could I say? That wonderful work of art gone, and the 
wonderful professor had departed some weeks before. 

“ However, that’s better than the loss of an eye,” said I, in that satis- 
factory, comfortable tone that other people’s misfortunes allow one to use. 

‘Perhaps not,” said he, with the smallest bit of his face peeping 
above the coverlet. 

“This day was to have been an eventful one tome. I had arranged 
with myself to propose in form to Mrs. Green, and be introduced to 
her brother the hop-factor. Now, I am in such a pickle, that my 
bacchanalian escapade would not be a secret worth five minutes’ 
purchase. Moreover, between ourselves, the widow's present cheer- 


fulness, so soon after her loss, is mainly attributable to the fact that 


her first husband was a gentleman given to the sparkling bowl and 
its depréssing effects, so I may say farewell to all my hopes in that 
quarter. Besides, miserable wretch that I am, could I present myself 
to her without my wig ?” 

“T’m off! I know a man who has the finest collection of wigs in 
London, character and otherwise,” said I; “don’t worry yourself, but 
get up and bathe your nose.” 

An hour found me again by his side with the man of wigs. One 
after another was fitted on his unfortunate skull, but without a 
glimmering of success. It was impossible to restrain a smile, as the 
hair-dresser in the most marvellous manner changed my uncle every 
few minutes into somebody else. At last it was given up, and the 
wig-maker left with the solemn promise of working his fingers to the 
bone to perfect a new one—as like the lost one as possible—which I 
considered a rash promise, as he had never seen it. 
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“My pear Wipow, 

“ A perverse accident, by which I have materially damaged my 
profile, prevents my keeping my appointment with you to-day. Pray 
think pityingly upon your despairing servant, who is painfully con- 
scious of what he loses. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ Mrs, Green.” © Wiis VERNON.” 


This note went to its destination. 
A reply came in the evening, just after my arrival, to inquire after 


his improvement since the morning. It ran thus, in a very neat 
Ttalian hand : . 


“Mrs. Green presents her compliments to Mr. Vernon, and she 
regrets his accident, but much more the cause, which is known to her, 
and must, as he is fully aware, put an end to further acquaintance.” 


“There’s your gruel, sir,” said Mrs. Housekeeper, putting down a 
basinfull of that bill-sticking compound. 

And so my uncle lost the widow and his wig. 

When a man, after much communing with himself, resolves to lay by 
his conquering weapons, which have aided him in so many glorious 
conquests—to leave the glorious ranks of bachelorhood and resign 
himself to the flowery wreaths that drag him to the altar—when a 
man, I say, resolves all this, that his decision may set a score of 
hearts at rest, and gathers all his laurels under his arm, and throws 
them at the feet of his chosen one, what does he not sacrifice at that 
shrine, at which he swears to bow for evermore! When, I say, with 
this bright sickle of his resolution he cuts down the harvest of his 
life with the full hope of propitiating his goddess, what must be his 
despair to find that she has only smiled to botany, and as the avenger 
of her sex trampled upon the crop. 

My uncle had gathered in his crops and sacrificed them at the altar 
of Widow Green. Locks of hair, from the golden gleaming to the 
raven black, were sighed over and consigned to the flames. Packets of 
letters resolved themselves into impalpable ashes, and went away in 
the dust-cart. Slippers, purses, braces, many single gloves, whose 
late charming owners were no longer so. All made one grand heca- 
tomb to the glory of Widow Green. And now he was dismissed, shorn 
of all the attributes of his triumphs, disarmed ! 

My uncle looked back to the scene of his glory with a groan. He 
knew full well that there were no return tickets on that line. He 
had been booked for a life journey. 

The Widow Green was at Cheltenham, and my uncle was at home 
waiting for a new wig. 


The new wig came home at last; but it was a failure. My unele 
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was anybody else you please, but certainly not himself. He thrust his 
hat down to his ears, and left town for an indefinite period. 

His old housekeeper counted up his parcels, looking all the time 
with grim bewilderment upon her late lively master. 

“Don’t forget,” said she, shaking a warning finger at the flyman, 
“that there’s six boxes, big and little; master and his umbrella makes 
eight. Keep up your sperrits, sir, and don’t give way; your nose is 
quite itself again, and all will be kept right at home. I'll send you 
all the Income-tax, poor-rates, Queen’s, and water-rate papers regular 
as they comes. Good morning. Oh! your collars is in the corner 
with your shaving things. Good-bye, sir!” Off rumbled the fly. 

“Ah! he looks very peckin’, sir. What can a’ been the matter ? 
That plaguey drink I think’s the bottom of it,” said the old woman, 
as she turned up the steps. “Old hosses can’t run with the young 
uns—it’s the pace.” 

This I felt was a fling at me, and, as I had no conscious innocence, 
I walked off. 

My uncle became a wanderer, and I missed him sadly. His letters 
reached me often, but seldom with the same hotel blazoned on the 
top of the sheet. This showed that he was still in a restless state 
from his late discomfiture, which to his mild and gentlemanly nature 
partook something of the disgraceful. 

One eventful day I was wandering home, thinking of my uncle, 
when, passing down one of those quaint gabled half-deserted streets, 
of which so few remnants are now to be seen in London, where 
marine-store shops seem to flourish, mixed up with rows of curious 
renovated boots and shoes and groups of dirty children in ragged 
clusters, I was brought to a stand-still by an apparition in a barber’s 
window. ‘There stared me in the face a large bust of Nelson, the 
hero of so many glorious victories ; but—could my eyes deceive me ?— 
with my Uncle William’s wig covering its plaster crown. I was 
fascinated. It was surely and unmistakably the identical lost peruke, 
but its glossy glory had departed, its curl had relaxed, it was no longer 
life-like. It was incontrovertibly my dear uncle’s wig, but—dead. 

[ undid the half-door, and entered, and there sat the clean little 
barber himself, who was wrapped up in the harmony that he was 
extracting with much care and trouble from an old fiddle. 

“Good morning, sir !” said he, looking with an extraordinary twist 
of the neck over the tail of his fiddle. 

“Good morning !” replied I. 

On he went, until with a grand, most successful flourish, he finished 
with a chord that set all my teeth on edge. 

“Shave, sir?” said he, seizing a cloth. 


“No, thank ye,” said I; “I merely wish to know whether that wig 
on the bust of Nelson is for sale ?” 
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He turned his eye upon me with a shrewd look, for he evidently 
thought I intended a quiz. “ Well, sir,” said he, after some hesita- 
tion, “if you wish to buy it, it is.” 

With that he took it from the window, and gave it a hard knock 
upon the table, which really, with my sympathetic chain of ideas, 
startled me with the feeling that he was dashing my uncle’s brains 
out. 

“Tt’s a well-made wig, sir, I assure you,” continued he. “It’s been 
neglected ‘cause it isn’t every one’s shape, but I could make it all 
right again, in fact as good as new, in an hour or two. You see it 
isn’t anyways damaged.” 

“Good ! and the price?” said I, for, as he twirled it round ‘and 
round for me to see it, I was no longer in doubt. It was my 
uncle’s wig. 

“You're a young gentleman,” said he, doubtingly, “as it would not 
fit, mind, so I’m free to tell you. If you only wants it for a bal- 
masky or anything o’ that sort now, I wouldn’t mind taking three 
half-crowns for it, and put it all ship-shape as it was when the original 
gent—whose head doesn’t ache now, I’ll be bail—put it on fresh from 
the makers.” 

“ There's half-a-crown down,” said I, placing it in his hand. “I 
will call to-morrow morning, and look at your progress, and give you 
some instructions. So proceed, for I want it as soon as possible.” 

“Tt shall be cleaned and ready,” replied he, evidently pleased at his 
bargain; “and I'll just have to run the tongs through it as you 
direct.” 

This was concluded, and I walked home as delighted as if I had 
discovered the finest work of art. 

Strange to say, when I arrived at home I found a letter from my 
uncle, dated from Cheltenham. 

“ Dear Nepew, 

“T met an old chum who has dragged me over here, though 
much against my inclination, for the place is full of company, which 
I do not desire. Iam much better since my arrival here, although 
sadly pestered and annoyed with my new wig. I am never safe with 
it for two minutes together. It was only three days since a sudden 
gust took my hat into the middle of the road, and with it, of course, 
my wig; when, horrible to relate, who should pass at that moment 
but the widow Green. I could have gone with much pleasure nine 
fathom deep; but, as fate would have it, my involuntary meta- 
morphose so completely destroyed my identity that the widow did not 
recognise me. She was looking charming, and, I am informed, intends 
to winter here; and, if I find the place agree with me, I shall adopt 
that course, as I find many good friends here. I thank you for your 
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kind attention to my affairs at home. Should I stay here you must 
run down. Your affectionate uncle WILLIAM.” 





“ My good uncle, when a man ” but I believe what I intended 
to say has been said before, and as my uncle was out of hearing, it 
would have been of little avail. 

The next evening found me at the little barber’s, who had really 
done wonders. I gave a few more directions, and the thing was com- 
plete. I gave him half-a-sovereign, much to his astonishment and 
delight, and bore away my prize. 

Carefully packed, the wig was on its way to Cheltenham, where I 
also should have liked to have been, as eye-witness to the meeting 
between my uncle and his truant wig. . 

His ecstatic reply 1 will not trouble you with, as, without you wear 
a Wig, you cannot enter into his feelings of delight at its recovery. 
Suffice it to say that my uncle was himself again, in more senses than 


one; and J, who knew his perseverance, trembled for the widow 
Green. 


* Ne tentes, aut perfice,” 
was my uncle’s motto. 

Not many weeks after this wonderful recovery of the lost one, I 
received a pressing invitation from my uncle, who appeared, from his 
epistolary style, to have regained his original spirits and humour. 
There was a positive jauntiness in the loops of the letters, and an 
impudent dash about the flourish of his signature, which, to the 


philosophic observer, spoke plainly of high spirits and the absence of 


liver complaint. ‘“ Have with you,” wrote I; and I went. 

There on the platform stood my uncle, looking all smiles and 
happiness, under the influence of his resuscitated wig; and, did my 
eyes deceive me? No, it was the widow Green at his back, nodding 
and smiling in some slight confusion. 

My uncle was a proud man that night. He confided to me his 
eventful history. The restoration of his wig had restored his confi- 
dence; and, seizing an opportunity, he explained to the widow the 
“true unyarnished tale” of how we young mad sparks had served 
him, and the loss of his wig. He said his wig, for he could not give 
her a half confidence. His frank and open manner had its effect ; 
and, after much laughter over the serio-comic portions of the dilemma, 
they became the best friends in the world, and found eventually that 
it was necessary to send for me to be “bridesman,” which I was 
accordingly ; and my uncle gained a wife, and retrieved his character. 

3ut he always owned that he should never have summoned up his 
courage to address the widow, so changed as he was, had he not, 


through my means, recovered the wig that had so much to do with 
his original misfortune. 
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Amongst the many reforms, necessary and unnecessary, which the 
spirit of the age seems bent on passing, I observe none for the protec- 
tion of Paterfamilias from the annual attacks made upon him by all 
the members of the family, from mamma downwards, to induce him to 
“go somewhere” during the summer months. The bare idea of what 
I have to put up with, as soon as the hot weather sets in, makes me 
perspire (as if one required that); and why all the womankind want 
to migrate every year, like swallows, passes my comprehension. But 
so it is; and I presume that I only do what every one else is obliged 
to do, when, after a prolonged resistance, I finally give in, with the 
opposition benches in a triumphant majority. 

It is no use my threatening to appeal to the country, for that is just 
what they want; and so the next proceeding is to resolve the house 
into a committee of ways and means, and then decide, “ Where shall 
we go?” 

Easier said than settled ; and my heart sank within me when I came 
down this morning to breakfast (the compromise having taken place 
the night before), and found the whole family in solemn conclave, and 
without the slightest chance of agreeing. It certainly was awfully 
hot—imy cold bath was a fiction, regarding its coldness—and as I 
was shaving, I could not help wishing that the American habit of 
“sitting in one’s bones” was either practicable or decent. There was 
@ hot, quivering haze all down the street; the butter was liquefying, 
notwithstanding the feeble efforts of a lump of ice to keep it on its 
legs; and my daughters were dressed in those thin and delicate tissues 
which are so dangerously transparent when viewed from behind, and 
so hazardous for bad figures. Fortunately for my sense of the artistic, 
my girls have good ones; and there are five of them—all five, not- 
withstanding the impossibility of arguing coolly with the thermometer 
at 75° in the shade, advocating their favourite localities with wonderful 
vivacity and command of tongue. 

1. Laura, aged 19, is the beauty of the family ; with a strong appre- 
ciation of archery and croquet parties, officers (or, failing them, 
the civil service), picnics, popular preachers, and Miss Braddon. 

2. Mary, 174, of a more domestic nature; manages the house—and 
everybody in it—has started the co-operative system, and is 
generally considered a “goody.” I fear she has a partiality 
for the curate, who has nothing on earth but some Ritualistic 
views and a chasuble. 
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3. Biddy, et. 15, an awful hoyden, who seems to think that the 
country is a succession of hedges and ditches, providentially sent 
for her to scramble over. Her things are always in rags, and 
when at the seaside, she is generally wet through in getting 
crabs. In fact, Biddy was a mistake, and ought to have been 
a boy. 

+. Alice, af the advanced age of 12, has a liking for double acrostics, 
butterflies, and ferns. I like the latter tastes, well enough, except 
when she appeals tome whether her specimen is an Adiantum 
capillus-venert, or some other horrible name. 

5. Pet is of no age at all; and, except that she is thoroughly spoilt 
by everybody, has no particular characteristics. At the seaside, 
however, she has a partiality for digging sand fortifications, 
into which the tide breaks in with great violence, Pet standing 
in the centre with exultation and bare legs. These are the 
proudest moments of Pet’s life. 

Now, then, when I mention that Jack, my son and heir, is at Oxford, 
and much given to pedestrianism and tramping over the country in 
cricket-shoes, and with a bottle of glycerine in his pocket, the intel- 
ligent reader will appreciate the difficulty in which I, the head of the 
family, am placed to solve the question, “ Where shall we go ?” 

Murray, Black, Bradshaw, and all the minor prophets were in at- 
tendance to help us, but offered such an embarras de richesse, that we 
were obliged to discuss and put to the vote each attraction separately. 

The first difficulty was to settle whether we should go to the seaside 
or take a tour inland—each scheme being strongly advocated in turn. 
The superiority of the former is that it is more economical than 
moving about, and my theory was supported by Laura, who evidently 
had an eye to the advantages of esplanades and boating excursions, as 
a base for flirting. On the other hand, everybody had been to the 
sea before, and my financial arguments were indignantly scouted, 
Mary observing that securities were going up, and Biddy following 
with the remark that I had lost no money to speak of since Upperend’s 
failure, and that she knew I was rolling in wealth. ‘To discuss 
seriatim every seaside place was impossible, for now-a-days a watering- 
place is made in a month or so by a railway company building a big 
hotel and making a branch to it. Possibly there may not be a single 
attraction besides, except this hotel and the sea—but what odds is 
that? People come down for the sea—and there it is. The argu- 
ment is good, but, nevertheless, one would be sorry to have to spend 
one’s holiday on board of a lightship. Places like Saltburn-on-the- 
Sea in Yorkshire, Cleethorpe in Lincolnshire, and Borth near 
Aberystwith, are all very well for people who prefer quiet and utter 
stagnation, but townsfolk generally like as much variety as they can 
get for their holiday. Good sands, pure air, and a fine sea, are, of 
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course, the principal desiderata, but the pleasure is wonderfully 
enhanced by having a fine country to back them up. The south 
coast watering-places are, as a rule, too hot and relaxing, though I 
must make an exception in favour of Weymouth, which, to my mind, 
is one of the most enjoyable in England. It is fortunately so far 
removed from large cities, that cheap trains are but little known, and 
the bathing is superb. The inland scenery is certainly a little flat, 
though it is pretty enough at the base of the Dorchester chalk-hills : 
and with such a bay to cruise about in, Portland for a scrambling 
ground, and Chesil Bank for a south-westerly gale, Weymouth takes a 
great deal of beating. 

For beauty of coast, sea, and country, commend me to Tenby; 
which, even in these days of railways, still retains much of its Welsh 
character and simplicity. Welsh huts are yet to be seen, and inland 
(at least in Caermarthenshire) one meets with the seldom heard “ Dion 
Saesnaeg,’—a confession of ignorance of the English language, which 
comes with great piquancy from the cherry lips of the Welsh lasses, 
described by a foreign prince, who had assisted at some local celebra- 
tion, as “ those charming Welshes.” 

Tenby has a coast-line of extraordinary variety and beauty, and, 
moreover, of such extent that days may be spent in exploring it. The 
“ologists "—and everybody is one now-a-days—have got limestone 
fossils to hammer at, rare ferns to dig out, zoophytes and water-babies 
to transplant, and if anything were to induce me to take up natural 
history, it would be those dimly-lighted rock basins under St. 
Margaret’s Isle and the Castle Rock, which Mr. Goose has so cun- 
ningly selected for his happy hunting grounds. 

Aberystwith used to be a delightful place, and more particularly 
when the long coach journey from Hereford or Shrewsbury kept the 
multitude away. But those days have departed since Mr. Corbett 
drove his own team from Aberystwith to Rhayader, to be superseded 
by Mr. Savin’s iron horse. Now we have cheap trains from Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and Cardigan Bay is inundated by Cotton- 
opolis. 

The age has much to thank the railways for in enabling the poorer in- 
habitants of towns to take their outing equally with the rich; but I 
hope that it is not too conservative to observe that many places, other- 
wise charming, are being gradually spoilt by the system. Into Black- 
pool, a fresh, breezy village on the Lancashire coast, so many thou- 
sands are turned in three or four times a week, that it is more like 
Greenwich fair than anything else ; and Malvern is periodically inun- 
dated by the Black country to such an extent, that the hill swarms 
with colliers and puddlers, very much to the detriment of its respect- 
ability. However, it is only fair that everybody should have their 
turn, and there is room for all; only I wish that my Malvern friends 
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from Wolverhampton would (just for a change) see if they could not 
keep a little more sober for one evening. 

Scarborough is another of those accessible watering-places which 
suffers from its accessibility, although, apart from this circumstance, 
it is one of the most delightful spots in England ; the sea is so open, 
the cliffs so precipitous, and the town itself so bright and gay—a trifle 
too gay for many, who will find the same advantages at Whitby or 
Filey, minus the fashion. Tynemouth, Cromer, Lowestoft, Yarmouth, 
Harwich, and Aldborough, on the east coast—Deal, Dover, Brighton, 
Worthing, the Isle of Wight, Torquay, and Penzance, on the south 
coast—are successively proposed and negatived. Then the British 
Channel was put forward ; Ilfracombe, with its delicious rocks ; Lyn- 
mouth and Lynton, with their bosky dells and waters-meets ; Clovelly, 
with its staircase street and hanging woods ;—all were favourites in 
their turn: but Weston-super-Mare, Clevedon, and Burnham, were 
scouted as being a mixture of marsh, mud, and Bristol people. 

Eventually a division was taken on the point, and the result of the 
ballot was as follows :— 


Yor THE SEA. For InLanp Tour. 
Paterfamilias. For financial reasons, Manma, Who thinks the children’s miuds 
ought to be opened, 
Lowe. « «» Declined to state hers—but Mary. . Wants to sketch old churches (the 
I think they were matri- eurate has evidently been «at 
monial. work here). 
Alice. . . « Water-babies. Biddy. . With an eye to mountain ponies. 
Pet. . . « Paddling without shoes or Jack, ,. Who thinks knickerbockers and 
stockings, stockings become him, 


and so it is evident that the question of a tour must be opened. The 
first thing that strikes one in English travelling is the great expense 
as compared with travelling abroad. The difierence does not so much 
lie in the railways as in the hotels and the posting—the latter item 
being double in Great Britain to what it is in Ireland—and until 
some radical changes are made by innkeepers on these points, Switzer- 
land and Germany will always carry off more than their share of 
tourists, who are perfectly alive to the fact that they can see finer 
scenery abroad, and at a less cost, than they can at home. In the 
Highlands the squeezing process is carried on with remarkable system, 
and it is a noticeable fact that Scotchmen are seldom met going the 
grand tour of their own country, for the reason that they are averse to 
being skinned. However, as we have made up our minds to try the 
operation, shall it be in North Wales, the Lakes, Ireland, or Scotland ? 

If Pennant, who described travelling in North Wales as “ very 
difficult and dangerous,” could revisit it now, he would be a little 
astonished and perhaps a little disgusted to see how the difficulties 
had been overcome, and how the railways had penetrated into the 
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very heart of the mountains. Even Llanberis, in the sacred recesses 
of Snowdon, is about to be made “accessible” to return-tickets, and I 
should not be surprised if the giant hill itself hada tramroad or 
inclined plane made up its side, by some irreverent speculator of the 
G. F. Train species. But if there is an exquisite spot in Great 
Britain, it surely is to be found in Beddgelert, nestling at the foot of 
Moel Hebog, and by the side of the brawling Glasllyn. Snowdon, 
too, has this especial charm; turn as many excursionists upon it as 
you will, there are always some deep corries and overshadowed 
ewms to be found into which the foot of man seems never to have 
penetrated, except perhaps those of Professor Ramsay or Mr. Salter, 
or some other inquisitive geologist. It is to the former that we are 
indebted for pointing out (I might almost say for discovering) that 
delicious little glen at the back of Cwm Glas, running up from the 
Pass of Llanberis, which he declares is more thoroughly Swiss than 
anything in this kingdom. I must not forget to caution Jack 
to visit it, as it is the more likely to be passed over from being sepa- 
rated from Cwm Glas by a steep ridge of rock which has to be climbed 
over. The fact is that tourists, as a rule, only scratch the beauties of 
North Wales. They go up Snowdon and Cader Idris, and think 
that they have done it. Undoubtedly the view from either of these 
mountains is one of the grandest sights of Nature; but they utterly 
ignore the Moelwyns, Cynicht, or those magnificent precipices of 
Aran Benllyn to the south of Bala Lake. Now that the railways 
are open and opening in every direction, North Wales will be less 
seen than ever, and I dare say that many people ‘will overhaul the 
whole of it, from Carnarvon to Aberystwith, in three days or so, and, 
perhaps, include a slice of South Wales as well. Those who are not 
strong enough, or are otherwise content to look at mountains without 
ascending them, may pass a delightful lotos-eating holiday at a little 
place like Abergele, which has everything that an artist can require 
in the way of material—sea for foreground, rocks,close at hand, 
mountains in the distance, and a wild tangled brook and glen country 
behind it. What can people out for a holiday want more ? 

There is this advantage in North Wales and the Lake district over 
Scotland—that the scenery is more compact, if such a word is appli- 
cable. The mountains of the latter country are much grander, be- 
cause they are on a larger scale ; but I question whether the individual 
Scenery is a bit more enjoyable on that account. The Lake country is 
a bijou tourist’s edition, which is a tolerably long walk of twenty-five 
or thirty miles, and may be traversed in any direction. Many thousand 
people, now-a-days, arrive at Windermere by rail, coach it on to 
Grasmere and Keswick, take a drive up Borrowdale, return by a boat 
on Derwentwater, and catch the last train from Keswick to Penrith— 


thus doing the lakes in one day, though this is an excursion which 
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Wordsworth never contemplated. ‘To appreciate the lakes, one should 
go often, so as to know the mountains in all their moods: and none 
have so changeable moods as those of Westmoreland and Cumberland ; 
the fleecy banks of mist that settle on the summit of Helvellyn, and 
come rolling down Fairfield and Seat Sandal ; the variable lights that 
flit over Pavey Ark and Langdale Pikes ; the black shadows that brood, 
more often than not, over the depths of Wast Water. These are not 
things to be seen in a day. 

For those who know the lakes, there are many tourist peculiarities 
which an habitué will notice at once. Grasmere, for instance, is the 
chosen resort of people on their wedding tour, who find in its quiet 
lake, and the green lanes around, the proper conditions for “ mooning,” 
in utter disregard of all sublunary matters. 

Like North Wales, much of the grandest scenery in Scotland is 
found in glens comparatively unvisited by gregarious tourists. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred take a circular ticket from Glasgow to Loch 
Lomond, the Trosachs, or else by Oban up the Caledonian Canal to 
Inverness, and fancy they have seen Scotland. But if a person were 
to visit Scotland for twenty years running he would still find glens of 
which he never heard the name, peaks in the Grampians and Suther- 
landshire which none but a shepherd ever clomb, and mountain locks, 
the tenants of which are ignorant of keepers, and that is saying a 
great deal in these days of preservation and high prices. The 
principal drawbacks for ordinary tourists, and especially ladies, are the 
very long distances and the scattered accommodation that is to be met 
with in the mountain districts. Take, for instance, that of the 
Cairngorms, to which the nearest inns of any sort or kind are at 
Lynvoily, Abernethy, and Braemar, not one place being under twenty 
miles. Even with a conveyance from Castleton or Braemar, a drive 
of forty miles utterly precludes any of that delightful pottering about 
the hills which is the very essence of the visit; and, moreover, it is as 
likely as not that you will arrive at your destination with the 
prospect of a blank wall of mist or a shower of sleet. To a party 
that wishes to enjoy the mountains without much moving about, I 
would recommend a stay in some place like Clora, a grand and 
beautiful glen in Forfarshire, utterly surrounded by craggy hills—a 
perfect paradise for ferns, and more isolated from the world than any 
spot I know. ‘The post only comes in once or twice a week; and if a 
telegram came to Clora, I believe the whole population (amounting 
to about forty) would go mad with excitement. But notwithstanding 
its isolation, it has an inn, a kirk, and a most companionable minister, 
who combines the double recommendations of preaching short sermons 
and letting very comfortable lodgings in the manse. But some 
people say that the Scotch sabbath is too rigorous for them—not that 
I ever found it interfered much with me. In that case, go to . 
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Treland-—an island in the Atlantic comparatively unknown to the 
British tourist, who does not know what he misses by his ignorance of 
it. To those who are afraid of the four hours’ passage between 
Holyhead and Kingstown, I would say that the steamers are floating 
palaces, which reduce the chances of sacrificing to Neptune to a mini- 
mum. Fenians, no doubt, will frighten many away, but I must say 
that during all my repeated visits I never knew of any instance in 
which a tourist was ever let or hindered, plundered or shot at by 
Fenians, Ribbonmen, or any other rapparees whatever. 

I do not mean to say that Ireland looks after tourists’ comforts like 
Scotland does. Ireland never did look after any business which would 
bring her in any return ; but still travelling is cheaper than anywhere 
else ; the accommodation is reasonably good, and in many places ex- 
cellent ; and the scencry is superb, with a foretaste of bog to make 
you enjoy it all the more when you get there. As the Spaniards say 
of Seville : 

“He who has not seen Killarney 
Has not seen a marvel” 


of exquisite outline and colouring, and especially when the arbutus 
is in full bloom and fruit. To be rowed lazily down the Long Range 
to Danish Isle on an autumn day, with the deep purple cliffs of the 
Toomies overhanging you, with that wonderful indigenous forest over- 
shadowing the water, and with a mellow September sun (rarity 
enough in itself), is a treat to look back upon, and store up in the 
treasury of memory’s landscape. To those who have never been 
there, I would say, go at once—before Ireland comes under American 
rule ; those who have been there will not need telling to return. 
Then, if you want to see what Atlantic waves can be like when rolling 
in fresh from three thousand miles by ocean, go to Valentia, the cliffs 
of Mohill, or Slieve Liagh, Donegal, a second Norway, with coast 
rocks of two thousand feet, as nearly sheer precipice as possible. It 
is rather a suggestive fact, that for every English visitor to this part 
of Ireland there are at least thirty Americans, who always speak in 
the highest terms of the scenery of Donegal and the Giant’s Cause- 
way. 

I regret to state that, notwithstanding the impartial view that I have 
taken of our proposed journey, there is not the slightest chance of the 
family agreeing, and a serious rupture is likely to arise between Biddy 
and Jack on the subject. I perceive that I have carried my enfran- 
chising of the juvenile members too far; so that I shall take the 
liberty of forestalling our political history of the next parliament. In 
future I shall decide for myself, proclaim martial law, and upset the 
constitution whenever I think it convenient. 


202 
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The Court of the Empress Catharine 33.* 
(From the Journal of a German Princess.) 


“Jeunes et touchantes victimes, que la Germanie semble envoyer er 

tribut & la Russie, ces chaines que vous portez, pour étre d’or, n’en sont que 
plus pesantes pour vous !”—Masson. 
Tue letters which we here faithfully transcribe from the house 
archives of a German family, will probably, even without much 
commentary, interest many readers. It is known that in the autumn 
of the year 1795, the Princess-Presumptive of Saxe Coburg—mother 
of the present King of Belgium—went with her three daughters to the 
court of the Empress Catharine of Russia, where one of the Princesses 
was to be chosen as spouse to the Grand Duke Constantine Paule- 
witsch, at that time about sixteen years of age. ‘The choice fell on 
the youngest, born the 28th of September, 1781, who afterwards, as 
Grand Duchess, took the name of Anna Feodorowna. The marriage, 
which took place at St. Petersburg on the 26th of February, 1796, and 
seemed to promise happiness to both, proved, in consequence of the 
passionate temperament of Constantine, and the great dissimilarity of 
character in the youthful couple, so infelicitous, that the Grand 
Duchess, at the end of four years, Anno 1800, returned to Germany ; 
and twenty years later the marriage was formally dissolved by an 
imperial Russian manifesto, dated April Ist, 1820. This divorce, and 
the immediately following marriage of Constantine with the Polish 
Mademoiselle Grudzieska, was not improbably one of the motives 
which induced the Grand Duke to renounce his right of succession to 
the throne on the death of his brother Alexander; as the laws of the 
Greek church only permit a second marriage when one of the divorced 
parties retires to the seclusion of a cloister, and thereby becomes dead 
to the world. 

These remarks may serve as an introduction to letters which were 
written with ‘all the unreserve of a journal by the Princess to the 
Prince-Presumptive, and are worthy of note as furnishing a contribu- 
tion to the descriptions of the Court of the powerful Empress of 
Russia, the Semiramis of the North, as she was generally called. 


) a 
St. Petersburgh, October 18, 1795. 
I have been here since yesterday, and am still so full of all I have 
seen and am about to see, that I find it impossible to collect my ideas. 


* From the originals published in the Stuttgardt “ Morgenblatt.” 
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That I am not altogether overwhelmed by the splendour about me 
you may, I hope, take for granted; but incomprehensible it still 
appears to me to find myself here, and under such circumstances! I 
know not what to think of it. The incessant rattling of carriages 
beneath our windows cannot for a moment lure me to them, so com- 
pletely have my thoughts taken possession of me. 

I will now begin to rclate what has occurred in chronological order. 
We arrived yesterday about noon at Strelna, pleasantly situated near a 
lake; whence we could see at a distance the towers of St. Petersburgh 
and the Baltic. On a rising ground opposite the post-house there is a 
palace built by Peter the Great in very good style, but which is in a 
fair way to become a ruin, it has remained so many years uninhabited. 
As our arrival in St. Petersburgh was to take place between seven and 
eight o'clock in the evening, we did not leave Strelna until five. 
Mezenzof was sent by General Budberg to inform the Empress of our 
arrival. Just as the sun was setting on a fine cheerful autumn 
evening, the Admiralty Tower of St. Petersburgh shone before us in a 
glow of fiery light. The road from Strelna to St. Petersburgh is 
indescribably beautiful, passing between villas of endless variety. 
Some in the noblest style of English country residences; not far 
distant a gay-coloured Chinese house, Italian villas with pillars of 
all descriptions near garden houses looking as if they had been brought 
here ready-made from Leipsic; large antique castles between sump- 
tuous modern edifices and green-painted guinguettes. The Narisky 
country seat is the handsomest: the grounds extend to the gulf. 
We drove through its park. 

It was quite dark when we passed the Fontanga bridge. We could 
see nothing but long rows of lanterns, like an illumination dancing 
before our eyes, when Tscherney called into the carriage, les palago! 
My knees trembled as I descended from the carriage. The thought 
that here the fate of one of my children would be decided fell with 
such weight upon my soul that I scarcely know how I contrived to 
mount the stairs even with the assisting arm of Prince Baratinsky, 
the marshal of the household. 

Mezenzof stood near the door of a brilliantly-lighted ante-room 
among pages, footmen, and lacqueys, and I suspect it was he who 
whispered as I passed, “ L’imp?ratrice est 1a.” We entered the presence 
chamber, and behold! there stood the great Catharine as dignified as 
could well be imagined. She received us with the greatest con- 
descension and kindness, examined the girls* one after the other with a 
penetrating glance, and on Julia, our youngest, her eyes rested.{ She 


* In order not to lose any significant trait of character, we make no 
alteration either in the German words or French sentences. 

+ The Empress had in her palace a secret window, through which she 
could watch the arrival of strangers. When, therefore, the Princess of 
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only said, “ Mais ce sont des beautés!” In fact, the red fur, high 
sable caps, and the flush which the air had brought to their cheeks, 
gave them a pleasing appearance. The Empress, who had already 
passed an hour in our apartments before our arrival, soon retired. 
When leaving us she observed: “II faut bien vous reposer.” 

The descriptions which we have hitherto had of this interesting 
woman are not quite correct. I will describe her as I first saw her. 
Her appearance is extremely dignified. She is not much smaller than 
I am, but stout in person, holds herself uncommonly well, and per- 
fectly represents my childish idea of a fairy. Her face is large and 
full; one would scarcely suppose her sixty years of age. Her hair 
and eyebrows are not dyed, but quite grey; and her still thick hair 
is dressed as becomes her years. She wears a coif fastened on her 
head with two enormous diamonds. The expression of her face is very 
agreeable, her mouth still uncommonly beautiful, the nose not large 
but well-formed, and a pair of blue eyes, which she must have in 
order to be what she is. She rouges moderately, but can never have 
painted white, or her skin would not be so fresh. Her walk is noble, 
and her whole appearance wonderfully light for her time of life. She 
is the personification of vigorous old age, though in foreign countries 
they continually report her ill or ailing. 


II. 
St. Petersburgh, October 21. 

I am now quite at home here, and, in fact, almost as much at my 
ease as I should be at the smallest German Court. We reside in what 
was formerly the Potemkin Palace, which is joined to the Imperial 
residence by a small passage. Itis built in the great Million, one of 
the handsomest streets, where there is an indescribable thoroughfare, 
and has, on the left side, a newly commenced palace, at which the 
masons are still working, and on the right the Imperial palace. We 
dine at home, with us General Budberg, a chamberlain, Prince 
Gallitzin, two gentilshommes de la chambre, Galloffkin and Prince 
Obolenski, quiet and embarrassed, but well-informed, and two dames 
@honneur, who change every day, and among whom there are not a few 
queer puppets. The first day we had a Mademoiselle Kalinska, who 
had some intellect, and a little Scherwertinska from Poland, a pretty 
girl but perfectly silent; the second day Mademoiselle Protossof, and 
another Scherwertinska, pretty but also to all appearance dumb; 





Coburg and her three daughters arrived at the entrance to the palace, she 
remarked that the eldest of the latter on descending from the carriage, 
sprang hastily up the steps, the second followed her, stumbled and fell, 
the youngest ascended them calmly and deliberately. The Empress mur- 
mured to herself, “ C’est la derniére.” (Tradition). 
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yesterday another Protossof and a Schuwalop, petite maitresse, clever, 
a devil in her eyes like her mother. 

Our toilet is very simple. The Empress cannot endure feathers or, 
indeed, anything that overloads the head. Young ladies wear wreaths 
and ribbons; elderly, coifs and pinners, and ordinary Moldaves, 
which are Turkish-looking. In full dress, the Russian costume is 
worn; it is very becoming, as the upper dress is dark-coloured, the 
sleeves and petticoat white. ° The Empress sent us two baskets full of 
rich silk stuffs of every description, and half a dozen tailors, at least, 
are at present working for us. 


III. 
Sunday, October 26. 


This morning, after mass, the Empress came to see us, and with her 
the Grand Duke Constantin. His flushed checks betrayed an embar- 
rassment not at all perceptible in his manner. Both brothers have, 
for princes, easy tournure. As they are not in the least restrained by 
the Empress, they are as unembarrassed as men of the world. They 
speak well and with every one, and are as polite as if they had to 
make their fortune at court. Constantin’s appearance is that of a 
young man of three or four-and-twenty. Neither his person nor 
manners betray the youth of sixteen. He is about the size and figure 
of Winzingerode, but his hands and feet show that he will still grow 
prodigiously. He has a round full face, which, if it were not for his 
little turned up nose, would be handsome ; dark blue eyes, full of fire 
and intellect ; almost black eyebrows and eyelashes ; a very small and 
red mouth, that when he laughs is pleasing ; fine teeth, and a com- 
plexion as fresh as Ferdinand’s.* Both grand dukes wear infantry 
uniforms, and would be remarked among a whole corps of officers. 
Their healthy faces and muscular figures form a strong contrast to the 
worn-out courtiers in and out of uniform. Pure blood and uncor- 
rupted souls are evident in their clear bright eyes. Constantin is body 
and soul a soldier, and has all the adroitness of an officer. Here you 
have the description of your future son-in-law, and I assure you that 
she on whom the lot may fall, will take him very willingly. 

Early on Sunday the Empress decorated us all four with the 
Catharine Order. The stars and crosses are rich in brilliants, the 
red ribbon very becoming to the girls. When leaving us the Empress 
said, “Si cela ne vous incommode pas, vous viendrez ce soir chez moi; 
il y aura toute petite Ermitage.” This soi-disant Ermitage con- 
sists of a succession of concert, assembly, and reception-rooms, full of 
pictures and works of art, and resembling a hermitage as much as a 
plate-ménage. The Empress laughs at herself about it. 


* Duke Ferdinand, born 1785, died 1851, an Austrian general of cavalry. 
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At six o'clock in the evening we made our appearance in Moldaves, 
which we had fortunately procured at Riga. From our apartments, 
after traversing several ante-rooms, one enters a large picture-gallery, 
to which the parquet-floor and lustres give the appearance of a ball- 
rom. Passing through two or three similar galleries, one finds 
oneself in the ante-room of the Ermitage. In a handsome mode- 
rately-sized room we had a concert. The Empress sat among her 
grandchildren : the two Grand Dukes and Subof stood before her. The 
room was filled with the wearers of stars and crosses, and generals ; 
all else were chamberlains, gentilshommes de la chambre in waiting, 
and some few officers of the Guards; only ladies belonging to the 
Court were present. I was introduced to the Grand Duke and 
Duchess Alexander. The Grand Duke is remarkably handsome, tall, 
graceful, yet manly in figure, a pleasing gentle expression of face, in 
comparison handsomer than his brother, with whom, however, he has 
an air de famille in common. Constantin’s eyes are finer and more 
brilliant, but in Alexander's countenance every feature is regular. 
He has a courtly, prepossessing manner, and as he has now for nearly 
two years had to do the honours in an establishment of his own, he 
speaks more than his brother in society. It is a pity that with such 
unusual amiability a certain degree of indolence should be combined. 
The Grand Duchess Elizabeth is very good-humoured, a pretty deli- 
cate blonde, with a sort of resemblance to the Duchess of Meiningen. 

The young Grand Duchesses are charming. Alexandra* has the 
figure of a nymph, about the height of Julia, very slight, graceful, 
and dignified in every movement, a lovely face, blue eyes, and black 
eyebrows. She would be remarkable in any rank of life, and then she 
is so amiable, so kind. She is the favourite of the Empress, and be it 
spoken without vanity, mine also. Helene{ is more childish, but 
also graceful, a pretty refined little face, full of intellect, but rather 
pale. She resembles the Empress. Maria,t} nine years old, the 
least good-looking of the sisters, is however very clever for her age, 
an astonishing performer on the pianoforte, playing the most difficult 
pieces of music, with hands so small that one wonders how she 
manages. Catharine § is like a little doll, very small for seven years 
old, has a pretty little face, is absolutely determined to appear tall, 


* Born 1783, married 1799 to the Palatine of Hungary, Archduke 
Joseph Anton Johann Babtist, died 1801. 

+ Born 1784, married 1799 to Friedrich Ludwig, Prince Presumptive 
of Mecklenburg Schwerin, died September 24, 1803. 

t Born 1786, Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. 

§ Born 1788, married 1809 to Peter Friedrich Georg, second son of 
Duke Peter of Holstein-Oldenburg, widow in 1812, married in January, 
1818, the King of Wiirtemberg. She died the 9th of January, 1819. She 
it was whose hand Napoleon wished to obtain, but the Empress opposed 
the match most decidedly. 
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and for that purpose holds herself extremely upright, makes very 
frequent courtesies, and entertains us in the best possible manner. 

One can see how happy these young people make the Empress, and 
they certainly are a charming family. My children get on with the 
Grand Duchesses as if they had passed all their lives together. The 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth rejoices immensely in the prospect of a 
sister-in-law, who is also a German, and home-bred like herself. She 
already makes a thousand plans of how they will hereafter live toge- 
ther. The two brothers are extremely attached, and are constantly 
together. The more vigorous Constantin does what he pleases with 
the eldest, who, however, possesses his entire confidence. 

The Empress made me sit beside her during the concert; she talked 
a great deal, and was very friendly. Her language is a mixture of 
German and French, and she greatly enjoys a joke. 


IV. 
St. Petersburgh, the —— 

On Monday the Grand Duke, the father, came expres from Gat- 
schina to see us. About twelve o'clock we wandered through endless 
galleries and rooms to his apartments in order to wait upon him. 
It was quite a little journey. I was not a little uneasy, as it not 
unfrequently happens that he is discontented with his mother’s plans 
He received us well, and spoke a good deal. He is really, when he 
chooses, quite courteous. To the girls he was unusually friendly, and 
paid them the most high-flown compliments on their beauty, said also 
the most flattering things to me about le bonheur de son fils. 

The Grand Duchess Marie* is still very handsome; she is taller than 
Iam, and has an angelic expression of countenance. Her manner 
was as natural, kind, and easy as if we had known each other for 
years, and she said, with tears in her beautiful eyes, that she would be 
a mother to my daughter, as she was also to Elizabeth. 

From the old Grand Duke we went to the Grand Duke Alexander, 
whose apartments are délicieux. From the windows of his room there 
is a view of the Neva. The dame Whonneur of Elizabeth is the 
Schawalop. She is polite, quite French; but her eyes betray an 
odious disposition. We went afterwards to the younger grand-ducal 
children. The dear girls received us as if they were already grown-up 
Princesses. Their grande-maitresse, the wife of General von Lieven, 
is frank and open-hearted like an old German, and not a woman of the 
world. She generally speaks German, French but indifferently, and 
converses with a prudence and knowledge of the world and mankind 


* Marie Feodorowna (Sophie Dorothea), daughter of Duke Friedrich 


Eugéne von Wirtemberg, born 1759, married to the Grand Duke Paul, 
1776. 
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which only long experience can give. She is good-looking and tall, 
about fifty years of age, and a native of Waldeck. 

Tired to death I returned home to dinner, for I had walked at least 
three Russian miles in the palace. We dined in haste, for the Grand 
Duke (father) was akout to return our visit. Both he and she were 
amazingly kind. He said, “Je suis bien aise de n’étre pas 4 la place 
de cet étourdi de Constantin.” As the Empress and the Grand Duke 
consider the girls so handsome, you may well imagine wherever they 
are seen the whole court bestows an ah! of admiration. What strikes 
me most is, that the dear girls understand the state of the case so 
perfectly, and are neither flattered nor surprised. 

That evening there was a ball at the Hermitage in the same room 
in which the concert had been the previous day. The Empress 
received me most graciously, and made me sit beside her; the girls 
sat among the Grand Duchesses, who overwhelmed them with kindness. 
Elizabeth is somewhat more reserved, having been advised to be so; 
but she is in consequence almost angry. The ball was agreeable and 
unceremonious. At the Hermitage no one is obliged to stand in the 
presence of the Empress. People sit when and where they like. 
Besides the Prince and Princesses, there were only the ladies of the 
Court, the chamberlains, gentlemen-in-waiting, and some officers of 
the guards present; in all, about fifteen or eighteen couples. 

The ball was extremely animated, and there were many very good 
dancers. The Grand Duchesses, especially the elder, danced like 
Graces, and formed a striking contrast to the disheveled maids of 
honour. Alexandra and Helene danced a Russian dance together, 
which was picturesque in the extreme. Afterwards Alexandra danced 
a minuet @ la Reine with a Count Czernitchoff, the best dancer I ever 
saw. The Princess looked like a queen. Helene afterwards danced a 
Kosak with the same count, who, for a man of rank, dances almost too 
well. ‘The Empress observed to me, “Que, quand on le voyait danser, 
en soupconnait qu'il n’avait jamais fait autre chose.” Helene danced 
with the lightness of a sylph, and was very graceful, but not so dig- 
nified as her eldest sister. Marie and Catharine danced an Allemanide 
jigurée. Little Catharine was enchanting. The two Scherwertinskas 
danced an Ukraine Cosaque. The dance of these two young and 
pretty girls was extremely interesting. Like all Poles, they have an 
innate grace in every movement. The dances of the Greek girls at 
the banquets in Athens, may perhaps have resembled these Ukraine 
Cosaques. The father of the Scherwertinskas was hanged by the 
populace at Warsaw. 

The Empress retired before supper, at which the Grand Dukes after- 
wards did the honours. The Grand Duke Alexander knows admirably 
how to charm every one. The Grand Duchess likes me, and talks much 
to me, but she is naturally quiet. The young Grand Duchesses stand 
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and sit beside me whenever they can. TFiven little Catharine begs 
leave to causer un peu avec mot. Of Count Subof one must say, that 
notwithstanding the position which his high situation at court gives 
him, he in nowise assumes the favourite. He is courteous and un- 
affected, and has something gentle in both voice and manner. He is 
not a particularly handsome man, middle-sized, very dark, a fine, 
soldier-like figure, good profile, and handsome eyes and teeth, alto- 
gether rather commonplace, and more agreeable than remarkable in 
society. 

At twelve o'clock all was at an end. During the ball our girls 
were courteous, but naturelles and unrestrained. I begged Madame 
de Lieven to correct them if they in any way erred, and she answered 
with her usual cordiality, that they should remain just as they were, 
being all that one could desire. 

Yesterday morning the two Grand Dukes and the elder Princesses 
were with us, and in the evening we went to the Italian opera at the 
Hermitage, where no one appears unless specially permitted to do so 
by the Empress. The theatre is magnificent, altogether of marble, 
and between the grey pillars white statues. There are no boxes, but 
benches covered with green leather are placed around and above each 
other, as in a circus. The decorations are beautiful. The Empress 
sits where she chooses. I was beside her, and on the other side 
Count Cobouzl. A bench below us the two Grand Dukes and Subof, 
and on one still lower the young people together. The ladies and 
courtiers where they pleased. 





Hebe. 
By THE KNIGHT OF INNISHOWEN. 


A sumper of love, young Hebe! 
Fill me the nectar high! 

Sweet as thy lips, sweet Hebe, 
Bright as thy laughing eye! 

Let not a worldly breath, 

Like the cold air of death, 
Chill the warm stream ! 

Let not a worldly cloud, 

Spreading its gloomy shroud, 
Shade the rich gleam! 


A bumper of love, young Hebe! 


&e. &e. &e. 


True hearts beat around us, Hebe! 
We'll drink to them o’er and oer; 
And here’s to the memory, Hebe, 
Of those that beat no more! 
Vain o’er the past to sigh! 
From fate’s decree to fly 
Tis all in vain! 
Hail to love’s magic power ! 
Seize we love’s fleeting hour! 
Raise we love’s strain ! 


A bumper of love, young Hebe! 
&e &. &e. 
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